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CHAPTER V. 

AFFAIRS AT THE HALL. 

Edward Hartley reached his ancestral 
halls on the following afternoon. Not 
being, like poor Helen, so far disturbed 
or absorbed by anxiety as to be in- 
capable of rational reflection, he had, 
immediately on arriving at Toxeter, 
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sought out the physician who would 
probably be in attendance at Hartley 
HaU. He thought it very desirable to 
ascertain what had been Helen's recep- 
tion, before he proceeded thither him- 
self. 

For to his mind the strong probability 
had suggested itself, that neither he nor 
his wife might get further than the 
outside of that ancient stone porch. 

However, within two hours of his re- 
ceiving the remarkable intelligence Dr. 
White had to give him, he was walk- 
ing hastily towards the stairs across the 
inner hall at the Family Seat. Just 
then a door opened, and an impleasant- 
looking old gentleman, all that your 
fancy might paint an elderly wolf in a 
white neckcloth — came prowling out of 
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the kte Mr. Hartley's study. This 
apparition greeted the present Mr. Hartley 
with a kind of sternly -mournful and 
reproachfully-benign air of hospitality, that 
by no means charmed Edward. 

" How do you do, Mr. Drewe t *' 
said he, setting his right hand on the 
bannisters, in a tone ostentatiously di- 
vested of sentiment, and ignoring sym- 
pathy. ^^ I have just parted from your . 
son John, who is in good health, you'll 
be glad to hear. I am going up now 
to see my family — so excuse me. Per- 
haps you'll do me the favour to call 
again some other day." 

The reverend wolf bestowed on him 
a very wolfish grin of dubious import, 
after the manner of his defunct model 
up-stairs, and spoke with impressive 
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dignity, likewise a correct study from 
that lost original, but which, I assure 
you, any of us can achieve by talking in 
judicious capitals. 

"I am Staying here at present, Ed- 
ward. At the Dying request of my 
Lamented friend." 

"Staying here!" quoth Edward, in 
frowning surprise. 

"Till after the Funeral, Edward. 
Which will take place on Thursday next. 
After which the Will of my late La- 
mented Friend will be read. I have 
given all the necessary directions. Made 
all befitting arrangements. At the Dying 
request of Him who is Gone." 

There was a certain ominous imperti- 
nence in the highly offensive manner 
as well as matter of this speech, which 
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produced a horrible sensation^ compounded 
of anger, disgust, and dread, in Edward's 
mind. An immense evil, looking all the 
more gigantic for its first ragueness, 
threatened him like a frightful phan- 
tom. 

In a moment he perceived that this 
man held the secret of his worldly for- 
tunes in his hand, and chose to torture 
him by this glimpse of it between his 
fingers, as it were. A sort of abuse of 
power, quite common and natural in the 
person who can fawn to obtain it. The 
proud young gentleman's heart swelled 
mightily; he neither questioned nor resented, 
nor asserted himself, but turned abruptly 
away, and ascended the two flights of 
stairs that led to his stepmother's door. 
And in the few moments that ascent 
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took, he had met his fate, ugly and 
cruel as it was, face to face ; had 
confronted it, too, with that native 
hardihood which was not yet melted 
out of his character. He knew himself 
a disinherited man. 

Helen was sitting at the foot of her 
mother^s sofa, drawn near a pleasant open 
window. Mrs, Hartley had left her bed 
for the first time that day. Tatt had 
already warned them of the advent of 
Mr. Edward, whom she had caught a 
glimpse of through some door ajar, or 
from some landing. The young wife did 
not jump up and run to meet her husband; 
but she stopped speaking, and her features 
settled into a strange marble immobility, a 
fixed expression that was neither of joy nor 
tenderness. The maternal eyes saw, and 
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were discreetly, reverently, withdrawn. Not 
even a mother must surprise the sacred 
marriage secrets of the heart. But this 
mother had abeady learned too mmch from 
her girl's face; and if the knowledge only 
confirmed fatal suspicions, long in existence, 
the certainty was not less heavy to bear 
for that. This man had, as she presaged, 
failed to make her child happy. Of course, 
she never doubted whose was the sole 
fault ; cela va sans dire ; and yet the 
warm-hearted, impulsive little woman now 
achieved an immense victory over herself, 
in the fine wisdom and the strength of 
maternal love and prayer. When her son- 
in-law tapped at the door, and entered the 
room, she could hold out her hand to him. 
He first kissed that, and then her cheek, 
with the affectionate courtesy he had al- 
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ways shown her : then he made a step 
• forward and put his lips to the white 
cheek of his statuesque wife, who moved 
not a line, hand, head, or fea- 
ture. 

He sat down and spoke in an extreme- 
ly subdued tone with the widow, who coul4 
not help noticing his extraordinary pallor 
and haggardness, as well as the painful ab- 
straction of his manner. Nor could she 
refer these tokens of suppressed emotion to 
the sudden death of his father, although, 
under the circumstances of estrangement 
and long silence, that might well have 
touched any fiUal chord which had not 
snapped in childhood. He alluded to the 
event with perfect decorum and good taste, 
but in a manner which plainly evinced 
that there had been no dormant sentiment 
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of affection or remorse to awaken. Was 
it possible that the coldness of his wife 
pained him I Was theirs but a lovers* 
quarrel after allt 

Alas! this mother knew by heart every 
soft line of the darling face; for hours 
she had been swallowing her tears at the 
sight of that change which had come on 
it, and which comes not on a face so 
young in a day or week of misery, however 
sharp. There is something very afflicting, 
even to a stranger, in this cloudy air about 
a young creature. That distrait sorrowful 
look about the mouth I — ^you want to be 
telling her cheerful things to keep up the 
comers of it. 

Edward's behaviour to his wife was imem- 
barrassed, bordering certainly on something 
like good-natured indifference. There were 
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no wistful glances stolen at her marble 
beauty^ no betraying inflections of voice, 
those signs of tenderness that will always 
break from the full heart over the lips, 
in spite of repression, like the fruit- 
heavy sprays from an espalier. He did 
not remain long in the room, but said 
wearily he would go and sleep off the 
fatigue of his night and day journey, if 
he could. At the door he turned with 
the handle in his hand and asked care- 
lessly, 

" How long has Mr. Drewe been staying 
in the house 1^' 

Then the widow said that he had sent 
up a message, offering to visit her in her 
room, which offer she had declined. He 
had thereupon . sent up a second message, 
to the effect that, as he would attend to 
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all necessaxy arrangements, all exertion on 
her part might therefore be spared. To 
which she had replied by a few written 
lines, thanking him civilly, but informing 
him that Mrs. Hartley (meaning Helen), 
had written to summon her husband, who 
would doubtless be speedily on the spot, 
to save Mr. Drewe the trouble he was so 
good as to propose taking. 

"I find," said the widow, "that, not- 
withstanding these plain hints, the man is 
still in the house, and has slept here for 
three nights. But then you know, Edward, 
what an ill-mannered, officious person he 
always was." 

Clearly, Edward's stepmother had not 
even a suspicion of that which was no 
longer matter of suspicion in his own 
mind. She did not dream of the revenge 
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that Hartley of Hartley Hall had hugged 
in his dying arms in yonder chamber; 
and would wreak out of his family vault 
on this his only son, who had dared to 
dare him. 

Edward heard her out gravely with no 
visible emotion, and then went away with- 
out speaking. 

^^How very pale he is, Helen," said the 
widow. ^^ Is his health as good as 
evert" 

"Yes," replied Helen, coming into life 
out of her marble. "His health is very 
good. It is time for your chicken-broth, 



It was not compatible with the truth of 
this history to represent the widow of the 
late Hartley as absorbed in grief at his 
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decease, "weeping, weeping, late and early" 
I think her honest sorrow for good Major 
Willie would have been dishonoured by 
such tears. She could do no more than 
cry for him. Ladies' tears have been 
compared by the poets to pearls and 
diamonds, but not, I believe, for this best 
reason — that the value of all these gems 
depends alike on their rarity. If dia- 
monds were as plentiful as the dewdrops 
that lie on fat weed and flower, or the 
rain that falls on the just and the unjust, 
they would hardly be worth so much. 

Before marriage, the late Mr. Hartley 
had appeared to pretty Mrs. Ashton a 
much better man than he was — a prenup- 
tial delusion not unconunon. But the 
real man she found, as I may say, behind 
marriage, was very unlikely to appear 
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better than he was, in his wife's eyes. 
Also, the late Mr. Hartley had thoroughly 
taken himself in with regard to that 
charming little woman. He had expected 
to do himself the pleasure of crushing 
her in the same mortar in which he had 
already, in a leisurely manner, brayed the 
first Mrs. Hartley to dust. But Mrs. 
Louisa, you know, was not a woman to 
be so easily pulverised, actually or morally. 
The pair discovered their mutual blunder 
in a month or two of marriage, and cer^ 
tainly Mrs. Louisa made the best of a bad 
business. 

Even the sagacious Montague Ashton 
had mistaken her character somewhat, when 
he predicted, as you will remember, a 
"stormy house at home." She knew it was 
her own fault that she found herself the 
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wife of a man she must dislike^ and could 
not respect, and she was not unjust enough 
to visit it on him. She would ' not be 
brayed in his mortar; she did not consider 
it necessary to expiate her blunder by 
that martyrdom ; but he really had in 
his second wife a far more useful, orna- 
mental, and generally effective household 
article than that first poor inferior bit of 
mechanism which had tumbled to pieces in 
his rough handling. 

He was just the man, this late Hart- 
ley, to kill you off any amount of meek 
tearful wives that were dutifully extin- 
guishable. But Mrs, Hartley did not 
think it her duty to go into her closet, 
and cry away her eyelashes — precisely be- 
cause her husband was not worth crying 
for — and then "receive him, when he came, 
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with a welcome fond as ever," She had 
cliirped that sentimental doctrine in her 
time to Captain Asliton, and had fully be- 
lieved that she should act up to it, if the 
adored one should ever turn out a brute. 
But then, as we know, she was never 
put to the test, and was never likely to 
have been so by honest Willie, who, if he 
had been spared, was more likely, on the whole, 
to have lived to be hen-pecked. Her second 
husband she had never professed those ex- 
treme sentiments for, so that this Griseldis 
theory remained an abstract proposition, 
like that of the " sordid dross." 

I know some persons have such a bad 
opinion of a wife's position, that they think 
it her duty to be awed by a Jovial frown 
of her liege lord's. But I also know that 
many a woman's fond heart drops off from 
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her husband at some wanton demand on her 
humility, some stupid stretch of marital 
arrogance. Be assured, my dear sir, you 
cannot do a more ridictdous thing than to 
frown at your wife. If you must ill-use 
her, I advise you to lock her up, starve 
her, beat her, or — laugh at her. There 
is no middle course. A pompous husband 
is about as terrible as a ghost made of a 
turnip. How can you imagine any woman 
worth twopence awed by such a bugaboo? 

Mrs. Hartley had not been happy under 
the solemn oppression of the late Grinston; 
she had not lost a regrettable husband; 
and so all her heart was now occupied 
with one great yearning over her sorrow- 
ful child. 
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CHAPTER VI- 

MBS. DKEWE-NETTIiEFOLD. 

The day of the funeral arrived. The 
preceding 'Week had for Edward Hartley- 
dragged slowly, with its burden of bitter 
anticipations. He had not felt much of 
the pains of suspense, however. The am- 
putation of his inheritance was to him a 
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fait accompliy and he was only struggling, 
manfully enough, to face his crippled 
future. Waiting here for the formal an- 
nouncement "was to him" like waiting for 
the dinoument of a drama when he knew 
it already. But he did not choose to 
betray, by any hasty act or word, how 
deep and dire was the revenge of his 
dead father, and how desperate was the 
natural trouble of his mind. He spent 
these days mostly alone, or with his wife 
and her mother, in the sitting-room adjoin- 
ing the bedchamber of the latter. Helen 
stayed with her mother day and night. 
She hardly left her a moment, and the 
widow saw plainly enough that her daugh- 
ter avoided the least chance of being alone 
with her husband. Even any accidental 
rencontre she guarded against, by ascertain- 
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ing that he was in the house before she 
left it, to take air and exercise in the 
garden. But she never complained of un- 
happiness in her marriage; and never spoke 
at all of her husband, unless her mother did 
so first, and then in the least signii^cant 
manner possible. But this avoidance, this 
silence, were trumpet-tongued to the 
mother. Her precious girl was but too 
surely another poor young creature who 
had set her life on a die and lost 
the cast. 

Now, Edward was not at all unkind, 
much less uncivil to his wife. His man- 
ner to her contrasted quite favourably 
with her undeniably chilling demeanour 
towards her husband. The widow could 
not bear to own this even to herself; 
felt herself a disloyal mother to her dar- 
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ling even in the passing thought of such 
an admission. But it made her capable 
of maintaining a cordial behaviour towards 
her son-in-law, which all her resolutions 
and efforts might not have availed to 
keep up, had she detected any tyranny 
or positive unkindness in his treatment 
of his wife, or had Helen carried herself 
more like a meek, loving, put-upon 
Griseldis. Two things quite different and 
separate the widow also perceived. First, 
that Edward, who seldom troubled himself 
to affect a feeling, really liked her. And, 
second, that the young man ' had some 
immense weight of care, some disastrous 
circumstance, on his mind, that was en- 
tirely absorbing it. She could not help 
saying to her daughter one day, 

"I am afraid your husband is very 
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unhappy about something. But no doubt, 
Helen, you know the cause, and that it 
is nothing so very serious after all." 

Whereupon Helen's eyes flashed a mo- 
mentary lightning. 

"Oh, yes," said she, with a bitter little 
smile, " I know. Don't make yourself un- 
easy about him, mamma." 

She was quite sure she knew. For it 
was but a little while yet since the hand- 
some Contessa, the last reigning Queen, 
had hung weeping, invoking the sympathy 
of her saints, on the neck of Helen's 
husband, in the tender agony of a parting 
embrace. A parting embrace, there in his 
own garden, that Italian night, almost 
under the balcony of his wife's cham- 
ber, with a contempt of concealment 
that was really due rather to selfish 
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thoughtlessness than . audacity and cruelty. 

But the poor young wife was wrong. 
The handsome Contessa had been out of 
sight just four days sooner than out of 
mind with her English adorer. Even 
now, my poor Helen, you don't know the 
scope of your lord's genius for grand 
passions. The handsome Contessa his 
last! Waste not your jealousy on the 
handsome preterpluperfect Contessa I All 
that happened four months ago, and since 
then a grand passion that you know 
nothing about, has budded, blown, and 
dropped: also a couple of passionets, be- 
sides that first green tender shoot which 
began to push at Les [j^tangs. 

But it was, as we are aware, no senti- 
mental trouble that oppressed Edward 
Hartley now, though neither of the two 
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women in whose sight he was living 
guessed at the real source of it, or had 
the remotest suspicion of the coming cata- 
strophe in the family affairs. Mrs. Hartley, 
who thought at any time so little about 
" dross," probably because she had never 
been more than threatened with the real 
want of it, had attached small importance 
to Mr. Hartley's renunciation of his only 
son, in a pecuniary point of view. She 
had believed it very likely that he would 
never forgive Edward, or see him again, 
and would let his last s\m go down on 
his wrath, as he had verily done. But 
any idea that Edward would not inherit 
the family estate never took the least 
hold on her mind. If you had recalled to 
her that her own father had disinherited 
hevy she would probably have answered. 
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womanly, that it was quite different. 
She was a daughter, not a son. Besides, 
her father had forgiven her after all, and 
very likely might leave her his money — 
not that she wanted it. As for Helen, 
she had truly had no room in her agi- 
tated mind and disappointed heart for any 
but the short-lived hopes and joys, fears 
and despairs, of sentiment. However, she 
certainly took it for granted that her 
husband, being the only son of his father, 
would, as a matter of course, succeed him 
at Hartley Hall. She had not even com- 
prehended the question about the entail, 
as we know. Edward uttered no hint of 
the real state of affairs, having no pur- 
pose, however, in this silence, except to 
spare himself the pain of speaking on a 
bitterly painful subject. ^ 
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Meanwhile, the reverend gentleman down- 
stairs had the whole suite of reception rooms 
to himself, and dined in much state, in the 
great squirearchal dining-room, on the fat of 
the land and its curious old port, and sur- 
rounded by the family portraits. In general, 
these ancestral Hartleys looked extremely in- 
different to his presence, and appeared to be 
simpering among themselves at some family 
joke with which the chaplain had nothing to 
do. But one or two gentlemen, in iron clothes 
with very white lights, stared at him rather 
arrogantly with their left hands on their hips ; 
and one venerable pig-tailed squire, extreme- 
ly like George the Third, looked as puzzled 
at the parson, as the historical anecdote re- 
presents his blessed majesty on the famous 
dmnpling question. One or two of the 
Hartley ladies smiled rather wickedly at 
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the ecclesiastic, out of very low gowns, 
and looked no more severe than their drape- 
ries. 

On the eve of the day which the reverend 
master of the ceremonies had fixed for the 
funeral, there was an arrival at the Hall. 
An arrival that surprised and offended the 
widow, by whom it was totally unexpected, 
but which was destined to enlighten Edward 
Hartley considerably, on a point which had 
not hitherto been so clear to him as his own 
share in the coming denoumenU 

Mr. and Mrs. Drewe-Nettlefold arrived, 
were received in the porch with respectful 
consideration by the Vicar of Hartleybridge, 
and by him obsequiously conducted to the 
apartments which had been prepared for 
them under his own superintendence. Now, 
Mr.- Drewe-Nettlefold was, you will remem- 
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ber, the son of the Reverend Mr. Drewe, 
arid brother of John at Les jfetangs. He 
was also the heir-at-law of our late friend 
Mr. Nettlefold, of Nettlefold Court, who, 
you will deeply regret to learn, expired in 
the arms of his attached and accomplished 
lady, about two years before this time. 

"But who do you think is Mrs. Drewe- 
Nettlefold, Edward?" said Mrs. Louisa, not 
yet in the least suspiciously, however : " why, 
she is a kind of cousin of yours! You re- 
collect your grandmother ?" 

"I lament to say I do," replied poor Edward, 
forcing a smile. 

" Well, she had, you know, one sister, who 
married a Mr. Willoughby, and died ages be- 
fore you were bom. She left a son, and 
this is his daughter. She is older than you, 
I think, but was only married to this Mr. 
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Drewe-Nettlefold about six months ago. And 
then, to my astonishment, your father in- 
vited them here! Tliere has been a family 
quarrel with these people ever since your 
grandmother died, I fancy; squabbles about 
her money, I suppose. I concluded the in- 
vitation was to please that disagreeable man 
at the Vicarage (or rather downstairs), who 
was more than ever with Mr. Hartley of late. 
I used to wish," said the widow, dropping her 
voice, "that he had been a good clergy- 
man." 

So she talked, and, from behind the shutter 
she had unbarred, let in a flood of dreary 
light on poor Edward, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE WILL OF A BESPEGTABLE SINNER. 

The funeral was over, and had been 
qnite an imposing spectacle, as arranged 
by the pious care of the Vicar of 
Hartleybridge. When county families 
have a marrying, or a burying, they 
are bound to make a county sight of 
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it; it is among the duties they re- 
cognise. Even Death cannot be pennit- 
ted to shovel away county people like 
common people, and some dust must be 
consigned to dust with all that expen- 
sive respect due to dust with a differ- 
ence. 

Several county neighbours had attended 
the mournful ceremony, and three or four 
returned to the Hall, having been in- 
vited to be present at the reading 
of the Will. No one liked to' 
refuse this token of amity to the 
heir; and not one of them had the 
least doubt that this was the dead man's 
only son. It was known pretty generally 
that Edward had n'ot been on terms 
with his father since his stolen marriage; 
though why it had been stolen nobody 

YOL. III. D 
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could exactly make out, or what objec- 
tion old Hartley had had to make to 
his wife's daughter, already known among 
them as a charming and beautiful young 
girl, hardly woman-grown. 

But it was all over now, and the 
neighbours came there as much to in- 
augurate the son as to bury the father; 
and comported themselves as Edward's 
guests, pressing his hand with congratula^- 
tory condolences. He, for his part, be- 
haved with a grave and passive courtesy, 
as well as a touch of sternness in his face 
and manners, which became him well, 
and were very unlike the haughty 
petulance, or languid flippancy, usually 
characterising them. 

The Will was to be read in a 
handsome room, called the study be- 
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cause the walls were partly covered 
with books, framed and glazed, and 
which had been the private bower of 
the defunct Grinston. Here, then, the 
county folks (there were an Earl, a 
Baronet, a Squire, a Dean, and a Doctor), 
marshalled by the Vicar, seated them- 
selves in expectant silence, conscious of 
no particular emotion, probably, except 
an inconvenient desire to yawn. Mr. 
Drewe-Nettlefold (who was an immensely 
fat man of thirty-three, with the round 
head and doughy face of a pastry-fed 
little boy) deposited himself, with a 
great sigh, on a very small chair, which 
immediately set up a plaintive creak, 
and continued to emit the same through- 
out the scene, at every movement of 
its oppressor. The family lawyer from 
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Seabay placed himself at the library 
table, in the window, and there ensued 
a pause. 

Edward alone remained standing, near 
the chimney-piece, but quite clear of 
that or any other support. He frowned 
a little, but that might be in conse- 
quence of the full glare of the light 
from the window, which he seemed to 
have purposely faced. He had not 
often in his life found himself in this 
study, and he had none but unpleasant 
associations with it. He had never 
entered it but to experience some inju- 
dicious harshness, or abuse of parental 
power; he knew it as the private room 
of the father who had been nothing 
to his son, child or man, but a 
tyrant, and whose unnatural and little 
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provoked revenge aimed now to crush 
him even from the grave! 

By a strong effort the young man had 
obtained a perfect control over himself 
as to outward appearance, and was fully 
prepared to meet the coming blow. But 
his thoughts, during this pause in the 
action of the drama, wavered in spite of 
the strong tension of his mind, or rather, 
perhaps, because of it — as a hand vibrates 
that is nervously clenched and extended. 
He found himself examining quite curiously 
the portrait of his redoubtable grand- 
mother, which hung in the middle of 
the opposite wall, and was the only pic- 
ture in the room, except a small oval 
one of a great-grandmother. He dimly re- 
membered both effigies, though he had 
never taken so much notice of either 
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as he did at this singularly inappro- 
priate moment. The little portrait repre- 
sented a pretty blue-eyed piquante sort of 
petite marquisey with an abundance of fair 
hair turned up, and a string of large 
pearls coiling through the soft mass. Just 
a face that Watteau might have given to 
one of his satin shepherdesses; glancing 
teeth, red lips, eyes slightly prominent, 
brows arched and open, nose sharp, 
straight, white, and well defined — expres- 
sion rather meretricious. Edward now 
remembered his childish wonder at the 
monstrous coiffure^ which, after all, was 
, extremely elegaut, and the very frame, 
which was square, with a string of gilt 
beads round the oval. He even found 
himself half smiling at the contrast of the 
other picture. That terrible old lady 
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could never have submitted to the neigh- 
bourhood of the poor dear little leering 
great-grandmother, but that she had been 
a Lady Betty, and therefore privileged. 
As it was, she herself sat scowling, as if 
under protest, in a high-backed armchair, 
a red Bible on her lap, which she 
gripped with both her claws. Edward 
actually found himself secretly chuckling 
over the aloe bitterness of the old lady's 
musatay just as the door, opening, ad- 
mitted the reverend Peter, handing in, 
with obsequious and solemn ceremony, 
his august daughter-in-law, Mrs. Drewe- 
Nettlefold. Everybody stood up when the 
lady entered, and Mrs. Drewe - Nettlef old 
making a nervous curtsey, hurried to a 
seat in the immediate neighbourhood of 
her lord. She was a very plain, lean 
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little lady, with a scalded-looking complexion 
and painfully flaxen hair in long prim 
curls. She was clad in mourning of the 
absolutely inconsolable degree; her dress 
having a prodigious development of crape. 
Her unexpected appearance surprised and 
puzzled the county neighbours, who con- 
tinued to wonder what she did in that 
gaUre^ even after her reverend father- 
in-law had solemnly proclaimed her the 
Cousin, once removed, of our late La- 
mented friend. Most of them knew this 
already, as the lady all in black had 
appeared among them before, all in 
white, on her marriage, about six months 
previously. 

However, this petty perplexity was speedily 
swallowed up in the shock that ensued on 
the astounding announcements of the Will, 
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which the lawyer now proceeded to 
read. 

For lo! by this Will the whole of the 
late Hartley's family property, that he could 
not take into the family vault with him in his 
coffin-plate and handles, was devised to that 
lean little lady in inconsolable black, whose 
business there at such a time they had ven- 
tured to question! She had nothing to do 
to qualify herself for representing all the 
Hartleys of Hartley Hall, but to accept the 
name as well as the estate of her late bene- 
ficent cousin once removed. The estates, 
which, with the Coniscombe additions, were 
now worth more than £9,000 a-year, were 
only charged with the jointure of the widow 
lady upstairs (a jointure of £250 per 
annum!), except, indeed, a little legacy of 
£3,000, and certain valuable personal pro- 
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perty, bequeathed, as a mark of esteem, 
to the testator^s faithful friend, the Reve- 
rend Peter Drewe. 

That holy man sat by, trying hard to 
look clergymanly and guileless, disin- 
terested and deprecating ; the wolfish grin 
crawling, in spite of him, over his unplea- 
sant face, with its protruding lower jaw and 
pale felonious eye. 

An irrepressible " Bless my soul !" and a 
stifled " Hallo !" from lord and squire, and 
knight of the shire, had alone interrupted 
the silence of the sitting, with the excep- 
tion, to be sure, of Mr. Drewe-Nettlefold's 
justly complaining little chair. 

When all was read, and the lawyer had 
refolded his manuscript, no one moved or 
spoke for a full minute. Then there was 
a general stir and rising; and then one of 
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the county neighbours (it was Sir James 
Baldwin)^ bowed to the lady particularly, 
to the rest generally, and straightway turn- 
ing to the disinherited son, still standing 
there bravely erect, grasped him by the 
hand heartily, warmly, fatherly. The worthy 
baronet said but a short sentence in an 
under-tone, but his kindly old brown eyes 
had a glitter in them that was better than 
many words; and after that he instantly 
left the room. Then each one of the 
county gentlemen present, grey-haired men, 
and fathers of sons whom they loved, fol- 
lowed Sir James's example silently; and 
lastly, Edward himself, saluting, with perfect 
courtesy and self-possession, the Mistress of 
Hartley Hall, her husband, and her guests, 
quietly quitted the room also. He has 
passed the ordeal like a man, and like a 
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a fine young English gentleman, landless 
though he be. ^ 

In the hall he found Sir James Bald- 
win walking up and down. The rest were 
going or gone. The baronet took him by 
the arm, and drew him into a little room that 
opened from the hall, and was chiefly occu- 
pied by guns and fishing-rods. What he 
said matters little to this story; it was but 
the amplification of the four words he had 
spoken in the study. And those were, 
" Come home with me." 

Sir James's eldest son had been, you 
will remember, Edward Hartley's schoolfellow 
and college comirade. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE JEWEL IN THE TOAD's HEAD. 

But Edward could not yet slacken the bow- 
string. He walked straight upstau^ into 
his stepmother's room, and said to the two 
women who were sitting there m their new 
mourning, 

"My father^s Will has been read, and I 
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am ashamed to think of the miserable pit- 
tance he was not ashamed to assign to his 
widow." 

" My dear Edward," said Mrs. Hartley, " it 
will do very well. When uncle Montague 
told me, long ago, I said it would do very 
well. You see I have no very expensive 
tastes. I never did care much about money, 
even when I was a young girl, with life 
before me. £250 a^year will give me all 
I need. Don't vex yourself." 

"£250, Mammal" cried Helen, indignant: 
and, forgetting even her studied reticence 
towards her husband, turned to him with 
flashing eyes — "And how much have you, 
Edward?" 

"Nothing, Helen," said he, looking her 
in the face. "My father has fulfilled his 
threat. I am a disinherited Prince. The 
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crown of these realms encircles the lint-white 
locks of our well-beloved cousin twice re- 
moved — ^the lady downstairs : Mrs. Drewe- 
Nettlef old that was, Queen Hartley that is. 
My dear Mamma," added Edward, with a 
kind of affectionate irony, "I should not 
have come up here to sympathise with you 
about your £250 a^-year, if my father had 
not cut me out of £9000." 

Both women understood him, but only one 
shook hands with him, looking kindly on 
him through tearful eyes, in that trying hour 
— ^and it was not his wife. 

But Edward misunderstood Helen's im- 
mobility. She really did not and could 
not appreciate the extent of the pecu- 
niary calamity that had befallen them. 
Her thoughts were pre-occupied with dis- 
tresses that youth is apt to consider 
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supreme. She knew even less about 
money matters than her mother had 
ever done. Edward had been the only 
pursebearer of the young couple, and 
she had seldom paid, or possessed the 
means of paying, for any but the 
merest trifles of even her own current 
expenses. She had never looked on 
this as a hardship, but the contrary. 
Yet it might have been all the better for 
her moral state had she been forced 
to cast up accounts, and deprived of the 
baneful leisure to condole with her- 
self, petting the misery of her 
heart. 

"But," says Mrs. Hartley presently, 
after a little pause of strangling indig- 
nation, "one comfort is, you will never 
really want money, Edward. Of course 
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I know it's so very hard, poor fellow, 
to give up your rightful inheritance, 
and this nice old place, and every- 
thing you have been brought up to 
expect. But you are sure to succeed 
in any course of life you like to take; 
and you are only twenty-seven yet; 
and, after all, how much nobler to 
rise to eminence by the talents God 
has so bountifully bestowed on you, 
and how much prouder we shall be 
of you." 

So she ran on, in her sanguine, 
sympathising, feminine way, her generous 
heart warming towards Edward, injured 
and unfortunate, till she almost began to 
blame herself for taking his faults for 
granted, and prejudging the husband of 
her sad-faced Helen. 
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"But now," said her stepson, "I 
must tell you and Helen of a resolu- 
tion I have taken, which I fear you 
may both condemn, and complain of — 
but it is unalterable. I shall no longer 
accept an allowance from my wife's 
uncle. As long as I took for granted, 
as I have been fool enough to do, 
that she was to share my wealth 
some day, I felt it no degradation that 
we should live meanwhile on Mr Ash- 
ton's bounty. Perhaps I ought to have 
done so. I half think it already. 
Poor men get so prickly-proud. At 
any rate, it would be degradation, and 
shameful enough, if now, having no 
inheritance whatever to expect, I did 
not at once undertake to maintain my 
wife and myself. I have, as you 
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justly say, Mamma, youth, health, and 
fair abilities, fairly educated, and I shall 
certainly not shirk my work, now it is 
put before me, or allow another man 
to help me with the fruits of his o>\ai. 
Helen has married a penniless man, and 
must abide it : she took me for better 
for worse, and must put up with the 
worst, now it's come." 

Harsh as the words sounded, Helen 
honoured her husband for speaking them 
more than she had ever yet truly 
done, and they gave her more pleasure 
than words of his had given her for 
many a day. Only she repeated to 
herself, "The worst! thisT 

She was silent, but only for half a 
minute, to stifle impulse, and speak 
calmly. 
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The poor girl overshot her mark, and 
made a prim little sententious speech, 
that irritated her husband. 

"Of course, Edward, at your age, and 
with your advantages, you must rely on 
yourself alone; you must learn to labour, 
now the time is come to labour." 

"Learn and labour truly to get my 
own (and wife's) living, and do my duty 
in that state of pocket, &c. Oh, my 
catechee and my grandmammeel Methinks, 
while you speak, I hear the rustle of 
her sable skirts." 

"But, Edward," said Mrs. Hartley, 
alarmed and rather bewildered, while 
Helen walked away and sat down with 
a swelling heart. [Ah, a man should 
never revenge himself by sarcasm on the 
woman who has hurt or offended him: 
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it is a weapon he should be ashamed 
to use — ^too much like whipping her!] 
"But, Edward, I don't know what you 
mean, exactly. I don't doubt you will 
succeed, and win money and distinction, 
and all that; but, meantime^ iot a year 
or two — ^You and Helen must eat, you 
know. If you are even too proud to 
accept unde Montague's help any longer, 
you don't mean to say you won't have 
any of my money. Of course you don't 
mean ihatr 

"Forgive me for frightening you," said 
Edward, with a smile. "Certainly we 
won't have any of your poor little money. 
But look here, mamma; here's a letter 
from an old friend of mine, who is a 
great gun among the newspapers. He 
holds out to me every hope of an en- 
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gagement on a daily paper. That will 
give Helen bread, even if she must lay 
down butter for the present. Coraggio ! 
mamma." 

"But, Edward," said the widow again, 
"how comes your friend to write to you 
about this? How could he imagine you 
would need such an appointment, just 
coming into your fortune?" 

Then Edward told them, at last, how 
the certainty that he was disinherited 
had come to him, even as he re-entered 
Hartley Hall, and through the stinging 
insolence of his old tutor^s demeanour; 
and how he had — ^with, we must allow, 
a brave and manly prudence — ^immediately 
taken what steps he could to provide 
for the worst, which he had never 
doubted was at hand. The two women 
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knew now what had been in his face, 
perplexing and grieving one of them, 
and, with the r.ash haste of jealousy, 
laid to the handsome preterpluperfect Con- 
tessa by the other. 

Future plans were now arranged. Mrs, 
Hartley had already heard from her 
father, who had lately resided entirely 
at Danhaye Park, and was become very 
infirm, was indeed partially paralysed. 
Mrs. Nettlefold had, since her own be- 
reavement, kindly taken up her abode 
mth her invalid brother, and undertook 
to rock the cradle of his declining age. 
She read and answered all his letters, 
managed his business matters, and saved 
him all earthly trouble ; so that he had 
really nothing whatever to do but to 
"make bis sowl" and die happy, leaving 
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all his money to the admirable and 
devoted Letitia. 

Mrs. Hartley had received a letter (in 
answer to Helen's announcement of Mr. 
Hartley's death), dictated by the old Colo- 
nel to his servant, who had never before 
written to her for him. Louisa wondered 
a little not to get one of Mrs. Nettlefold's 
pious and affectionate cream-laid missives, 
on this favourable occasion, but presently 
guessed that her father had stolen a march 
on his vigilant guardian, when she read 
the really eager and pressing invitation 
that accompanied his decorous condolences. 
He urged her coming immediately to pay 
liim a long visit at Danhaye, earnestly 
representing the benefit her health and 
spirits would receive from her native 
air. 
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In the five years that had passed since 
Louisa had asked and obtained her father^s 
pardon^ visits had been once exchanged 
between Park Lane and Hartley Hall. 
Bat the ^aged colonel and his respectable 
son-in-law did not get on very well to- 
gether, and the civilities between them 
had been of the most distant kind. Also, 
Colonel Danhaye had maintained a pro- 
found silence on the subject of his testa- 
mentary dispositions; and the old sisterly 
intervention had still availed to keep 
parent and daughter from any very inti- 
mate intercourse, even when their relations 
seemed re-established. 

Mrs. Louisa was a changed little woman 
or she might have declined her old father^s 
invitation, withheld by that resentful pride 
which so long stifled filial love and duty. 
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She might have been afraid that if she 
obeyed her father^s call, and went back to 
be a daughter to him in his infirm old 
age, her motives would certainly be set 
down as interested, by her aunt, who 
would as certainly so misrepresent them 
to her father. Especially when the com- 
parative poverty to which her wealthy 
husband had consigned her could be ad- 
' duced, to bear out and back those insinua- 
tions. But Louisa had come into a clearer 
moral atmosphere and daylight since that 
storm and darkness through which she had 
passed when her own child had de- 
ceived and forsaken her. She hmnbly 
acknowledged her own offences, her heart 
yearned to her old father, and she saw 
her duty to him so plainly, that no re- 
doubtable Mrs. Grundy, in the polite form 
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of Mrs. Nettlefold, had any longer power 
to scare her from it. 

It was settled, therefore, that the next 
day Edward, his wife, and his father's 
widow should go to town together, and 
that the latter should proceed thence, 
after a night's rest, to Danhaye 
Park. 

While they dined, a note was brought 
from Sir James Baldwin and Lady Jane, 
still more earnestly inviting Edward and 
his wife to Broadleigh, in a few hasty, 
hearty words. This invitation did Edward 
moral good, though it was declined : the 
thought of this fatherly hand held out 
to the disinherited young man warmed his 
heart — ^it was the first sparkle of the jewel 
in the toad's head. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTAIN ROBERT HARTLEY. 

About three months after the death of Grin- 
ston Hartley of Hartley Hall, Mrs. Nettle- 
fold-Hartley, who reigned there in his stead, 
was seated by her drawing-room fireside 
alone aftei dinner. She was sitting bolt up- 
right, with her stiff little back against a stiff- 
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backed litde chair, and, though her eyes 
were shut, no one would have guessed, to 
look at her, that she was fast asleep. But 
those principles of uprightness imbibed in 
our tender years are, I have been assured, 
the most ineradicable, and the virtue of spi- 
nal inflexibility had been severely enforced 
at the expensive Kensington school which 
had turned out Mrs. Nettlefold-Hartley. So 
that the habit of sitting with the- grace of 
a poker had become second nature to that 
flaxen-headed young woman, whom even 
slumber never surprised into limp- 
ness. 

She was so fast asleep that she did not 
hear the entrance of a servant, and a visitor 
at his heels ; and the footman was driven not 
only to repeat his announcement of " a gen- 
tleman," in a much less discreet voice, but 
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to knock down a ohair by accident before 
he could break the repose of his mis- 
tress. 

Then she opened her eyes, and perceived 
a tall and dusty gentleman standing before 
her in the act of making a bow. Where- 
upon she stood up all in one straight piece, 
and seemed to cmtsey herself straighter still. 

"I beg your pardon," said the tall gentleman, 
in a very mild voice, "I am afraid I have 
disturbed you. I am Captain Eobert Hart- 
ley, the late Mr. Hartley's brother." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Nettlefold-Hartley, with 
repellent dryness, though she really meant 
to be quite civil, and added, "Won't you 
sit down?" 

Captain Hartley sat down. 

"I am just returned from abroad," he 
recommenced, " and the tidings of my poor 
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brother^s death having reached me as I was 
on the point of sailing for England, I 
naturally hastened here the first moment I 
was free after my arrival. Do you think 
my brother^s widow will see me this even- 
ingr 

"No/' said Mrs. Nettlef old-Hartley, with- 
out, in the least, intending to be comic. 
" She isn't here.*' 

"I am very sorry for that," said Robert 
Hartley; "I asked for Mrs. Hartley, and I 
see the servants supposed I meant my 
nepheVs wife." 

"They supposed you meant m€," said 
the stiff little lady with the prim flaxen 
curls, getting more repellent every moment. 
She was in reality becoming exceedingly 
nervous and embarrassed, as she perceived 
that the whole history of her accession to 
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the throne of those realms was still a sealed 
book to her visitor, and as she began to 
fear it was her uncomfortable destiny to 
open it for him. 

"I beg your pardon," said Robert Hart- 
ley, looking thoroughly perplexed; "may I 
ask whom I have the honour of speaking 

tor 

At this instant the door opened, and Mr. 
Nettlefold-Hartley flung his bulkiness into 
the room, like a hippopotamus rolling into 
a tank; whereupon his wife, with secret 
transport, but unmoved aspect, hastened to 
introduce him to their unconscious guest. 

"My husband, Mr. Nettlefold-Hartley — 
Captain Eobert Hartley, the late Mr. 
Hartley's brother;" and immediately washed 
her hands of the impending explanation, 
having hoisted the burden of it on the 
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vast shoulders of her spouse. That un- 
comfortably big young man smiled in his 
fat way, bowed with an alarming forward 
lurch, and seated himself on a small sofa, 
which immediately broke down imder 
him. 

"I hope you are not hurt, my dear," 
said Mrs. Nettlefold Hartley, with much 
placid politeness. 

" Not at all, thank you," said Mr. 
Nettlefold Hartley, heaving himself up, 
with the help of Captain Hartley's hand, 
and speaking with the unmoved self- 
possession of a man well used to such 
little accidents. In fact, he was much too 
big for ordinary upholstery, and he seemed 
to have lost all control over his own 
great limbs, which were for ever crashing 
down unexpectedly somewhere, flattening, 
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smashing, and spreading havoc and ruin 
around them. 

In the mean time, Robert Hartley had 
been sinking deeper into the depths of 
mystification. 

"I — I don't quite comprehend," he said, 
hesitating; "may I ask if you are — if 
you are visiting my nephew and his 
wife?" 

"Bless me!" said the big young man, 
" don't you know ?" 

But again the door opened, and an 
elderly individual, of elaborately clerical 
aspect, walked up to Robert Hartley, and 
said with a curiously wolfish smile, 

"How do you do. Captain Hartley I" 

Mr. Drewe had dined at Hartley Hall 
that day; he dined there most days; and 
passing through the hall just now, had 
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espied a carpet-bag there, labelled with 
Captain Hartley's name. 

" Ah/* said that officer, recognising the 
bland vicar by his voice chiefly, and un- 
speakably relieved by the sight of even 
his known face at last, ^^I am glad to 
see you, Mr. Drewe; how are your 
sons?" 

"Then you have not rec(^nised Wil- 
liam," returned the clergyman, affably. "It 
is indeed long since you visited this 
locality. This is my eldest son, who was 
his uncle Nettlefold's heir, you know." 

" I recollect now," observed Eobert 
Hartley, "but — but — this lady named him 
as Nettlefold--Erarffey, I thought. I dare- 
say I mistook — I am nervous and stupid." 

"Mr. Drewe," interrupted the stiff little 
lady, from her stiff little chair, quite 
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eagerly for her, and with manifest trepi- 
dation, "perhaps after Captain Hartley has 
eaten something (will you ring, my dear), 
you will beg him to go into my husband's 
study witb you, and explain matters to 
him. He does not appear to be aware 
— to know the ciro — ^to know anything^ 

"I am not at all hungry, thank you," 
rejoined Kobert Hartley, "but I shall be 
greatly obliged for the explanation you 
offer, for I am quite bewildered." 

Mr. Drewe, nothing loth, led the way 
to his son's study, and Eobert Hartley 
followed him silently to that well-known 
room. His filial associations with it were 
far different from his nephew Edward's. 
He had known it as his tender father's 
sanctum, his own harbour of refuge in 
his worse than motherless childhood, and 
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entered it now with full heart and eyes. 
And there did Mr. Drewe, with blandly 
triumphant pomposity, fully explain to him 
the present surprising state of things at 
Hartley Hall. Eobert listened without 
uttering a word, after the first exclamation 
of astonishment into which he was startled. 
Indeed, he at last appeared to have fallen 
into a train of thought entirely apart from 
that slow stream of eloquence which flowed 
from the lips of the Reverend Peter, and 
sat with his elbows on the table and his 
chin between his finger and thumb, staring 
at that divine, too evidently without see- 
ing or hearing him. Quite suddenly at last 
he started up, and hastily wished Mr. Drewe 
good night. His abruptness took that 
reverend person very much aback, but 
before he could arrange his ideas of its 
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unseemliness into words and capitals big 
enough for the occasion, Eobert Hartley 
was out in the quiet night, and his long legs 
were striding down the park, his carpet 
bag swinging as he went. 

He had dismissed the fly that brought 
him from the Toxeter station, and now 
intended to get back to that venerable 
city with as little delay as would be . 
occasioned by hiring a conveyance at 
the Hartley Arms. Poor affectionate child- 
hearted Robert Hartley . might well have 
thought a thousand sad thoughts of the 
past, or dwelt on the few remembered 
gleams of love and happiness that had 
pierced the gloom of his early years, 
as he traversed those familiar haunts. 
But in truth his mind and heart were 
so full of a present idea and purpose. 
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that there seemed no room for retro- 
spection. He left the carriage way at 
a little distance from the porch, and 
stmck across the park, instinctively taking 
the short cut to the Toxeter road 
lodges, with a fond nnforgetting know- 
ledge of the localities about him. He 
strode on unerringly under black vaults 
built by the meeting branches of the 
grand park trees, thick with August, 
The darkness seemed like light, as 
he emerged into dear spaces of sward, 
among the silhouettes of a wide landscape 
that rose and fell against the glimmer- 
ing horizon; — and making for the twin 
stars that twinkled in the lodge case- 
ments, he passed the gates without a back- 
ward look at the domain so dear to 
him. 
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The Hartley Arms was nearly the 
first house at this end of the village: 
he slipped, still with familiar foot, into 
a little side room by the door, and 
requested a fashionable young woman in 
a blue silk gown, whom he saw in the 
passage, to get him a fly immediately. 
There was no one left in the Hartley 
Arms to recognise this time and care- 
worn son of the Hall, except the aged 
landlady, who lay bedridden in her 
lavendered sheets upstairs, and who had 
abdicated in favour of her daughter, the 
young person who walked in silk attire, 
and siller had to spare, and who 
was the scornful village Beauty and 
heiress. 

In twenty minutes Robert Hartley 
was on his way back to Toxeter; 
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but arriving there at half-past eleven 
o'clock, was constrained to own to hun- 
self he had better go to bed in the 
Hotel, and postpone further proceedings 
till the next morning. 

Next morning as eight chimed he was 
already in the green suburbs of the 
city, and plimging into the mouth of a 
bowery by-road. 

In a short time Robert Hartley reached 
a green door in a lofty ivyclothed wall, 
and rang the bell. The door being 
opened directly by a man in his shirt- 
sleeves, with a rake over his shoulder, 
the visitor began to demand, "Is Mr. 
Hal — I" and was immediately interrupted 
by an exclamation of well-pleased sur- 
prise from ike individual he addressed, 
who pulled him violently over the 
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ever and anon suddenly to occur to his 
mind in its sleep, as he lay in a 
yellow curl on his mistress's lilac muslin 
skirts. 

Outside, the exquisitely trim garden, 
bounded by depths of shrubbery, and by 
the high mellow old brick wall, almost 
hidden on this side by flowering creepers, 
sloped down to the tops of orchard 
trees and the undulating summer land- 
scape — Toxeter, its grey Cathedral, 
and broadly flowing river, about a mile 
oflf. 

Mr. Hallet had married his first love, 
a very pretty young lady, about twelve 
years ago, when he had been presented 
to the living of Toxeford by the mother 
of one of the "rich young men" he had 
prepared for college. And for more than 
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college, as the mother of his fatherless 
pupil thankfully felt and acknow- 
ledged. 

I have no intention of saying much 
about Mrs. Hallet — ^not that I do not 
like and admire her — but that she would 
find no room on my little stage, already 
crowded, as it is, by personages that are 
more or less necessary to my drama. 
She belonged to a certain type, and a very 
charming one, I think, of Englishwoman 
that is pretty sure to be a clergyman's 
wife — ^what the good father Eipa called an 
"English priestess," in recording his first 
sight of one. Or, if she is not a cler- 
gjmian's wife, she ought to be; she has 
somehow missed her vocation, her career 
is manquSe, There is somewhere a parish 
and parish schools, a parsonage and a par- 
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son that belong to her; and perhaps the 
wrong woman has got them all — ^but gene- 
rally you will find the right woman in 
the right place. Do you ever walk 
through a strange village, or little country 
town, and meet the clergyman's wife 
without recognising hert Don't you feel 
sure she is the lady who looks at you 
benevolently, but a little sharply, as one 
having authority? Don't you feel directly 
that this lady, well-bred, modest, of ex- 
cellent tone, "civil-suited," moral-looking — 
this thoroughly English lady, is the 
"priestess" of the place? She is pretty 
sure to be dressed in lilac tnusUn, if it is 
summer; unless it is Sunday, in which 
case she will be in violet silk, or black 
moir^, very thick and handsome. Her 
ribbons will always be white, and her 
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coUerette and cuffs of the daintiest, and 
never soiled or rumpled. And she is al- 
most certain to be good-looking. 

After breakfast, Robert Hartley and Mr. 
Hallet were closeted in the parson's study 
for an hour, and at the end of that 
time they had by no means come to an 
agreement on the subject under discussion. 
A folded paper lay . on the table between 
them. 

"No," said Robert Hartley, "don't try 
to persuade me it is my duty to do 
otherwise than I have resolved. If it 
were, why does my conscience tell me the 
contrary ?" 

"Your conscience does not tell you the 
contrary," said Mr. Hallet, rather impa- 
tiently; "you are simply a monomaniac, 
an amiable monomaniac, my dear friend, 
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and have been mad on this subject any 
time these ever so many years that I have 
kno¥ni anything of you." 

Poor Bobert Hartley smiled his old 
kind guileless smile at the clergyman, and 
replied, after a moment — 

"Look here, Hallet; I have tried — sin- 
cerely tried, to see things as you would 
have me; but it is stronger than me. 
The old feeling always comes back, with 
an irresistible force that cannot be 
my own. It is stronger than me, 
Hallet." - 

"Of course it is — all evil is stronger 
than we are; but it is not stronger than 
God, my good sir." 

"Hallet," said poor Robert Hartley, 
getting much agitated^ and hardly taking 
in what his friend said, "you must have 
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been surprised I did not know you when 
you opened the door, although you recog- 
nised me directly. Hallet — I am going 
blind. I was blind for months last year 
on the Coast of Africa, and the doctor 
told me the malady would return, and 
probably terminate in a total loss of 
sight." 

"I pray God not so, my dear Hartley, 
— you must consult first-rate oculists with- 
out delay. As yet you have only the 
opinion and condemnation of your board- 
ship doctor, I suppose." 

Robert Hartley still seemed too full of 
his own thoughts to listen. He hurriedly 
drew to him a Bible which lay on the 
table, and, turning the leaves, found a par- 
ticular page. He laid his hand on it, and 
looking up, said, with a faltering voice and 
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colouring all over his thin wan face, "You 
won't laugh at me, Hallet." 

" Laugh r said the clergj-man, "I was 
never further from it." 

Hartley pushed over the Bible to him, 
his fore-fipger pressed on a text. 

" ^ Whoso curseth his father or his 
mother y his lamp shall go out in obscure 
darhness^^ When I was going blind in 
Africa I came on that, one day ; I was 
groping about for comfort in this book, 
and that seemed to answer me, like a 
terrible voice from heaven ! " 

"My dear, dear Hartley ^" 

"Do you think I could place myself in 
the position you advise, when I am thus 
made to feel my great crime, and that 
my place should only be the last and 
lowest? How could I ever reconcile my- 

VOL. III. G 
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^^ Just now you spoke of my consulting 
a first-rate oculist — ^I have done so, three 
days since, in London." 

"And he said?—" 

"That I shall be blind," said Hartley, 
fixing those dim eyes on his friend : " my 
^ lamp will go out in obscure darkness,' " 
and added instantly — " God's will be 
done!" 

"Amen," said Hallet; "but also — ^May 
God avert this trouble 1" 

After that, the clergyman ceased to urge 
his friend to the course of conduct he 
had before so strenuously advocated, though 
with arguments that had failed to move 
him; and contented himself with asking 
what Captain Hartley had determined to do 
in the matter under discussion. 

g2 
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"I mean to find out my nephew the 
first thing, and I want his address in the 
first place." 

"You can get it from Mrs. Hartley, 
who is now staying with her father at 
Danhaye Park. I have kept up an occa- 
sional intercourse with her since I was in- 
troduced to her many years ago by our 
friend, Montague Ashton — ^when I was at 
Seabay at the time of her marriage to 
your brother." 

" I know," said Robert Hartley. " Was it 
not then, Hallet, that — do you think I 
forget?" and presently added— "Have you 
late news of Ashton I Our correspond- 
ence has died of late, but not from 
indifference on either side, I am 
sure. " 

"Yes, I heard by the last mail. He 
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is coming home for good, next year." 
^^That is pleasant news for both of us," 
said Hartley. "Well, I will write to Mrs. 
Hartley for her son-in-law's address, as soon 
as I get back to London." 

"Now, Hartley, write at once, and stay 
here till the answer comes. There are your 
old loves the flowers, there are my children 
and my pigs, as inducements, to say no- 
thing of the parson and his wife. My pigs 
are lovely creatures, and my wife and chil- 
dren are really not amiss. Come, I will 
lock up this misused document again till 
you want it, and I promise to urge you 
no more on that subject while you remain. 
How little I guessed what I had in my 
desk !" 

"And you would never have known, if 
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I had found the right person in the right 
place at the old House at home," said 
Robert. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COLONEL DANHAYE CHEZ LUI. 

-In the meantime, Mrs. Dowager Hartley had 
taken up her dutiful life beside her old father. 
That worldly, good-natured, well-bred aged 
gentleman was delighted to get back " little 
Louy," his only child — the rebellious daugh- 
ter he had cast off so easily long ago, when 
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both were wrong and neither owned it; when 
she needed him, and he could very comfort- 
ably do without her. Now she helped along 
the halting hours of his infirm age, and, 
what he secretly felt most, defended him 
against the charming tyranny, the oppressive 
devotion of his excellent sister. He still 
continued to regard that model British gen- 
tlewoman with great awe, and to treat her 
with nervous politeness, hardly confessing to 
himself that she bored him dreadfully. On 
her part, that strong-minded lady had long 
ago, on the events that followed the elope^ 
ment and marriage of Helen, courageously 
faced the probable failure of what had been 
the great hope of her life, ever since the 
elopement and marriage of Helen's mother. 
And now she faced as courageously the cer- 
tainty of that failure, and gave up, without 
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a hand-to-haud, ignoble, ungraceful, and use- 
less struggle, the great stakes for which she 
had hitherto played. But there was a game 
worth playing still : her jointure was un- 
comfortably small (though far larger than 
her niece's), and if Daiihaye Park and many 
thousands a-year had slipped through her 
fingers, there were certain other accumulated 
thousands which, she felt, might and ought 
to come to the devoted sister rather than 
to the tardily dutiful child. But she wel- 
comed her niece to Danhaye Park with her 
invariable unconquerable suavity, and the old 
amiable melancholy smile that she might 
have been smiling ever since she last pressed 
that same little black-weeded figure to her 
matronly bosom. Mrs. Louisa's arrival, how- 
ever, was a surprise and a shock to this 
sweet-smiling lady that she bitterly felt. For 
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the naughty old Colonel had fairly outwitted 
her; evading her devoted attention to him 
and his correspondence by the help of an 
old servant, who had a regard for his 
master not altogether selfish, and who re- 
collected the house when "little Miss 
Louy" was the generous fairy-queen 
of it. 

" So you see," stammers the cowardly 
old warrior, in his first private and con- 
fidential gossip with his daughter, "you 
needn't say I invited you — ^Your aunt 
might be hurt, as if I had asked you 
because she couldn't please me, with all 
her pains. And Letitia is a most ex- 
cellent person, you know: I have the 
greatest respect for her— most kind and 
devoted, Fm sure — ^thorough good Christian, 
and all that — ^Wish / was," says the Colo- 
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nel solemnly. "Just a little heavy for a 
sick old fellow like me — only too good, in 
fact, for a frivolous old sinner, that loves 
his newspaper and a chat. You see your 
aunt don't approve of my amusing myself — 
thinks I ought to consider my latter end, 
and listen to good books all day long: 
very nice, and proper, and appropriate, Tni 
sure; only, don't you see, there may be 
too much of a good thing. So I thought 
you'd come and cheer up the old papa. 
But suppose we let it seem all your own 
idea. Hey, Louy! Not to hurt your 
aunt's feelings." 

But Mrs. Nettlefold was not so easily 
taken in as the venerable military tactician 
flattered himself. She was convinced, from 
the moment she saw Louisa received in 
her father's arms, that she would never 
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have come to Danhaye Park without being 
sent for. The exemplary woman behaved 
admirably, as I have mentioned, and, in- 
deed, as she always did. 

Colonel Danhaye was not by any means 
so much shocked at the poverty of his 
daughter's second widowhood as he had 
been at that of her first. Not, I am 
afraid, that he was growing less worldly, 
even imder the auspices of that thorough 
good Christian, his accomplished sister; 
but that he was getting rather more 
selfish, through old age and infirmity. He 
probably thought that Mrs. Hartley might 
not have been so ready to come and rock 
the cradle of his declining age, had she 
be^i as well jointured as she was still 
young-looking and pretty. I beUeve he 
did her injustice. He could not compre- 
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hend how the joys and sorrows of ma- 
ternity had ennobled and chastened the 
spoilt little beauty, who had, besides, never 
been wanting in generous and affectionate 
impulses. He made a face of dismay at 
the story of the Will, which had disin- 
herited his grandson-in-law, and sunk • his 
stately young grand-daughter among th#.*' 
"pinching and screwing folk," whose con- 
dition of life was so particularly contempt- 
ible and repulsive to him. But he was 
lenient even to their revolting poverty, 
and even told Louisa to invite the young 
folks to stay at Danhaye for a week ; 
and she had better send them a five- 
pound note to pay their travelling ex- 
penses, &c. Louisa thanked him, and 
letting the subject drop, knew he would 
speedily forget not only his invitation but 
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the objects of his intended bounty. She 
made up for it by perpetually thinking 
of her Helen, and often, often, in her 
closet, on her knees, cried and prayed for 
her girl; knowing much, and guessing 
more, in her fate that claimed the tears 
and • strong prayers of a mother who could 
Aelp her darling no other way. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE YOUNG COUPLE. 



But in reality Helen was much less un- 
happy at this time than her mother fondly 
feared. She felt proud of her husband's 
courageous grapple with adversity, and of 
his talents, which of course she called 
genius : but the lump of sugar that really 
sweetened her cup was her secret con- 
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scionsness that Edward was much too husr 
now for pleasant peccadflloes. She thought 
a! hun all the time he was awaj irom 
her as she always had done, hut no longer 
following him in that jealous clairvovance 
which had made almost all her married 
life like a bad waking dream. She was 
of course left tcit much alone all day, 
and Edward, when he did come home, 
f a^ed and ^lum, from his woik, was not 
Terjr good company. He troubled himself 
very little about his wife. He worked 
hard foit her as well as for himself, and, 
perf(Nrming that porticm of his duty to her, 
felt as self-satisfied as if he had performed 
the whole of it. And the siUy wise young 
wife never doubted it either, but thought 
as much better of him than he deserved 
as he did himself. 
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Edward, who had been an amateur 
author ever since he was eighteen, 
found, as many another has, done and 
will do, that play -work and worky- 
work are mighty different things. But 
still it took him hardly three days to 
settle to his labour, and to do it as if to 
the manner bom. He did not Kke it — he 
hated it, but he did it. That ill wind of 
adversity had certainly blown a strong, 
steady-burning flame of will and purpose 
out of his smouldering life of capricious 
pleasures. He had most of the real busi- 
ness and drudgery of the daily paper he had 
got the sub-editorship of, through the good 
of&ces of a literary friend. The nominal 
editor, the postcaptain of the ship, was 
accustomed to take his ease, and enjoy a 
very handsome allowance of leisure and 
VOL. in. H 
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liberty, (as well as the postcaptain's pay), 
when he knew he could rely on ■ his first 
lieutenant's doing nearly all the work of 
both in his own frequent absences on pri- 
vate affairs. 

There is no such great injustice in this 
mode of proceeding, after all. The Name 
that is paid for is worth its price; and 
the grade in literature has not, in nine 
cases out of ten, been won in idleness. 
That leisure and liberty which the nominal 
chief takes, with the pay, have been fairly 
enough worked for and won, — with the 
name and pay. 

When Edward Hartley and his wife 
anived in London from Hartley Hall, they 
went at first to a lodging he had had the 
precaution to engage: the same they had 
occupied during their honeymoon, nearly 
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six years before. Helen, making no ob- 
jection, would rather have gone anywhere 
else. Edward merely thought it lucky he 
knew of this temporary abode, less costly 
than an hotel, from whence to laimch 
himself into his new element of labour. 
Even tender-hearted men very seldom 
suffer from those sentimental pangs which 
wrenched Helen's heart, as she compared 
past and present, in returning to this 
first bridal home of her hasty marriage. 
Only women, I believe, have this fine 
nervous network of association about them; 
and yet I have known two or three men 
whose feelings were more sensitive, delicate, 
and deep than those of any woman I ever 
met, or than perhaps any woman's ever 
were or could be. 

However, as I said before, Helen was 

h2 
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nearer being happy at this time than 
her mother dared to hope. She was 
at least almost contented even without 
her husband's love, so that she could 
be pretty sure, as now, that he was 
caring more for no one else. Her 
heart might sometimes throb against his 
indifference, passionately complaining, like 
the nightingale's against a thorn; but 
even this state of things seemed a 
relief approaching to bliss, compared to 
the past; and there appeared, besides, 
a faint dawnlike hope in the darkness — 
or she could fancy it. Happily she did 
not guess how dead-cold was the capri- 
cious passion that she had accepted for 
love, and that she dreamt she might see 
re-animated. Why, even her remarkable 
beauty had so entirely ^ ceased to be 
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beautiful in his eyes, that he would 
have been unfeignedly surprised if he 
had heard anybody extol those endearing 
young charms! He had always entertained 
a poor opinion of her abilities. He did not 
think her a fool, but, what was to him 
far less pardonable and attractive in a 
woman, sentimentally intellectual. She 
struck him, even when he was most in 
love with her, as a rather clever girl, 
without the least originality; given to 
retailing any florid stuff out of any 
boshy book that pleased her low taste, 
offending his fine cultivated literary 
sensibilities by her admiration of the 
false and showy. 

Alas, he had never loved her enough 
to appreciate the just value of the 
jewel he stole! She was but a beauti- 
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ful child when her beauty inspired his 
passion^ and, naturally, her mother's 
range of ideas had, in some sort, bounded 
her young daughter's. While Edward saw 
very easily that Mrs. Hartley did not 
get much beyond a romantic school-girl 
in intellectual matters, he could recog- 
nise in her a noble and affectionate 
nature, caracthrey a morale that won his 
respect and regard. But he had never 
perceived in Helen what far other gifts of 
soul than her mother's waited but a 
touch of sympathy to flower into ex- 
pression — ^what a noble and sweet wo- 
man's heart in her made her ready to 
be sublime I Perhaps he had been too 
busy doing his best to break it. 

Helen had a great comfort in her 
little lodging, in the helpful service of 
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dear old Tatt. Edward did his wife no 
injustice at all when^ in self-defence, he 
permitted her to avail herself of this 
luxury, at her mother^s anxious suggestion, 
and Tatt's own entreaty. He knew he 
could not trust their economical house- 
keeping to poor Helen. He had not 
allowed her the opportunity to acquire 
such useful knowledge. Since his mar- 
riage he had arranged all household 
matters by paying a trustworthy servant 
to manage them, with whom Helen had 
never dreamed of interfering. So that 
Edward did not oppose the motion so 
joyfully seconded by worthy Tatt her- 
self, that she should initiate her young 
mistress in the grand female mystery of 
housekeeping, under difficulties, in a little 
London lodging. Helen's good-natured 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



UNCLE BOBERT. 



Helen immediately began to take lessons 
in domestic economy. She went forth to 
the tradesfolk, with Tatt and a little red 
account book, every morning, directly after 
breakfast, and after Edward's departure to 
the office. Not liking her share of work 
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a bit better than he did, she buckled to 
it with equal resolution, and perhaps more 
heroism. 

One day, when she and Tatt came 
home, about eleven o'clock, the Irish maid 
of the house, who opened the street door, 
yelled after her, 

" There's a jontleman in the drawnroom 
forr ye I" 

Helen, with her foot on the stair, stops, 
wondering who it can possibly be, much 
as we all pause over the outside of a 
letter, guessing at what a finger-touch will 
tell us. But in this instance the turning 
of the door handle does not finish her 
wondering, until the tall thin-faced man 
who comes forward says, somewhat shyly, 
but with a good smile, 

"You don't know me; how should you? 
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I am Sobert Hartley, your uucle Mon- 
tague's friend — ^" 

It is a curious instinct that thus makes 
him claim a cordial greeting from the 
lovely, somewhat stately young lady, his 
nepheVs wife, rather as her uncle's friend 
than her father-in-law's brother. 

" Oh," cries Helen, holding out both her 
hands, with beautiful brightening cheeks, 
and sweet cordially-smiling large brown 
eyes, "Uncle Robert! I am so very glad 
to see you!" adding, "You are Edward's 
uncle Robert, so I hope I may call you 
mine." 

To which the tall, sad-looking gentle- 
man replies by stooping with her hands 
in his, and kissing her fair forehead, as 
I believe she was expecting and meaning 
him to do. 
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They sat down and had a great deal 
of explanatory conversation: Uncle Robert's 
poor dim eyes peering at his newly insti- 
tuted niece with a deal of tender admira- 
tion and fatherliness springing in his heart, 
such as the barren soil of his late brother 
Grinston's had never produced in the 
whole course of his step-paternal ex- 
istence. 

Helen's young spirits rose at the affec- 
tionate tone and looks (she hardly knew 
herself how she had been hungering after 
such for many a day) ; and she could pre- 
sently prattle to this elderly* stranger 
almost as freely as she used with her 
mother, as she had never dared with her 
husband. She had soon heard of Captain 
Hartley's visit to Hartley Hall, and laughed 
at the Nettlef old-Hartley mystification; and 
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of the visit to Toxeford parsonage, and 
how Uncle Robert got their address from 
mamma, and how he came up to town 
directly, travelling through the night, on 
purpose to see them; also had shared his 
pleasure in anticipating Uncle Montague's 
return, &c. &c. She told him again how 
glad she was, and how glad Edward would 
be to see him ! And was he going to see 
mamma, as she and grandpapa wished? — 
how glad mamma would be! She heard 
twice a week from mamma; sometimes 
she wrote to mamma oftener than that. 
Grandpapa was very kind to mamma, 
and wanted her to stay at Danhaye always. 
She thought darling old mamma was pretty 
happy in her old home again. She had 
not been there for nearly twenty-five years I 
Only think!" 
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"I have not seen your mother for fifteen 
years," observes Uncle Robert, thoughtfully; 
"she was very pretty." 

" She is not in the least altered," asserts 
Helen, hardily; "she is the most beautiful 
little woman you ever saw, still! I hope 
you will go and see* her, and then you 
will say the same, yourself." 

"And have you and Edward been stay- 
ing at Danhaye Park?" 

"Not yet. Edward is too busy. He has 
no time for anything pleasant now. He 
works very hard, Uncle Robert. He is the 
real editor of the WbrlcPs Diary, though he 
has none of the credit. I feel sure the 
Worlcts Diary could not go on a week 
without him; it is entirely on his shoulders. 
Some day Edward's genius will be acknow- 
ledged and appreciated, but, like most men 
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of genius, he is tmderpaid and over-worked, 
Uncle Robert," says Helen, in her pretty 
childish sententious way that Edward is so 
severe on. 

" So poor Edward has worked very hard?" 
says Captain Hartley. 

" Yes, too hard for his health, I fear — ^not 
that it has suffered yet, and he never com- 
plains. But he has not been used to such a 
sedentary life, you know, and I fear it is great 
drudgery." 

" He has had you to work for, and I think," 
says Uncle Robert, "it may have been very 
pleasant to work for you, my dear. But 
how have you managed? I am afraid you 
have suffered many discomforts to which you 
were not accustomed, in this dull little London 
lodging." 

" Oh, no !" rejoins Helen, not at all 
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affronted at this disparagement of her apart- 
ment; ^^I like it — ^I am quite comfortable. 
The paper is rather dingy, and the carpet 
is dreadfully ngly; but they are going to 
ghre us a more comfortable sofa for Edward, 
who comes home very tired; and when we 
have a good big fire blazing in the autumn 
evenings, I think it will look quite cozy. 
We were in another lodging at first, in a 
street out of Piccadilly, but it was a great 
deal too much a week, so Tatt found us this 
— ^I like it so much. Uncle Kobert." 

He sees the sweet unselfish content in her 
lovely loving young face, and feels very much 
inclined to kiss her again — 

Uncle Sobert did not stir from Helen's 
little lodging all day. He asked her if he 
should be in her way, and she answered 
hin^, to his satisfaction, by returning that 
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affectionate kiss he had given her on his 
arrival. Tatt, nobly protesting against the 
excesses of fashion, in her afternoon black 
silk, short and skimpy, brought in the lun- 
cheon tray of biscuits and fruit, and was 
cut off in the midst of the unsophisticated 
Sunday-school curtsey of her youth, by find- 
ing her honest red fingers seized and kindly 
pressed, while Captain Hartley asked her 
if she had quite forgotten him and Myrtle 
Cottage. 

Uncle Robert and Helen were still enjoy- 
ing each other's company with undiminished 
zest, when Edward appeared. 

He was not too tired to be in a good 
humour, was yery civil to his uncle, and 
appeared to the utmost advantage. 

The trio had a pleasant little dinner, and 
a Parisian cup of coffee afterwards, that did 

YOL. III. I 
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honour to the tnie cnfiiuunr gauos of Talt^ 
wlio IumI stooped to conquer, eren to the 
point of taking a ksaon from Mad»n(«sdle 
Sophie — ^That diere tip^ttr FraadtT^" as she 
cafled her, with becoming ^i^tinnal sopercQi- 



Czf^ain Hartlej^ finding himsdf alone 
with Edward diortb^ aft^ dinner^ f dl sflent, 
became absent^ and micomf ortablj consdoos 
that he was come to see his nephew on 
Terj partkndar business. He tried once or 
twice to OYercome his ^jness^ but, looking 
up, Ae yoong man's handsome, rather sar- 
castic coontMiance qoite awed the simple 
gmtleman. So that he at hist broke, nnex- 
pectedlj and impolitety, into a jdeasant little 
slorj Edward was telling and stammered 
nervooslj — 

"Where's Helen t I — ^I beg yonrpardony 



y^ 
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Edward, but I have something — ^m fact, I 
came on purpose — in short, would you 
kindly call your wifet I think I would 
rather she was present." 

Much mystified, Edward easily complied 
with his uncle's wish, by raising his 
voice and calling Helen by name, on 
the probable chance of her being in 
the adjoining room, from whence she 
indeed instantly emerged through the fold- 
ing doors. 

Then Uncle Robert saw the time was 
come, and, like many shy people driven 
into courage, took his purpose in his 
two hands, and had made an end of 
the matter in half an hour. 

He said — "Just sit down, will you, 
my dear: I want you and Edward to 
listen to something." 

I2 
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Then ke tolii thenu in bis war, what 
I had. p^Jiapsy betti^ relate to joa in mine^ 
for ke was obliged to teS them mnxik 
of his eartr Kfe^ dot diej had onhr a 
vague notion of^ hot that jou know 
abreadr. 

His fiithar had beai an aSectionatew 
amiablT deposed man — sndi a one as 
von mar calU if yon fike^ a good sort 
of person, and as I am injined to 
CQiLaiier a tov poor creature. A qoasi- 
inTalid half his life, he seined to 
think kimsdtf ex»npted firom die least 
display of moial coonge; and though 
too food of hb Toongest son to join 
in the maternal condemnation, was a 
great deal fonder of his own repose. 
He would neTer mk the serious do- 
mestic consecjuences of i^penhr c^posii^ 
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his awful wife, by taking the part of 
her favourite victim. Thus, the unnatural 
mother chose to crush her youngest son ; 
and the father, whom I must consider 
unnatural too, permitted her to do so. 
He allowed her and her pet Grinston, 
the son after her own heart, to make 
Robert's home a hell to him, and to 
exasperate his ardent and sensitive temper 
to madness. He let the lad cast him- 
self on the world, solitary, reckless, half 
broken-hearted, his moral health shattered, 
liaunted by that remorseful horror of 
himself that darkened hope, and turned 
his vivid childlike faith into a deadly 
superstition. 

But it seemed to the good sort of 
man his father, that Robert's permanent 
absence was his own likehest chance of 
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permanent domestic peace, which he 
appears to haye valued a good deal 
beyond justice and dntj to his poor 
son. 

Nor did his conscience interfere much 
with his OHnf ort, while he was manifest- 
ing his fatherly sympathy by affectionate 
letters, and great liberality in money 
matters. In his last illness, however, 
when his wife may have looked less 
awful than the guilt of her unmotherli- 
ness, and his own share in it, he lay 
and thought continually of his sailor 
son. Probably, in that terrible retribution 
of death-bed remorse, he magnified rather 
than palliated the crime of his own 
weakness; and so at last came to take an 
extreme resolution. At last he would 
protect his youngest son against the vin- 



S 
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dictive cruelty and injustice that had 
long ago shut the doors of Home on 
the love-hungering lad. 

Just at that time a lawyer happened 
to come to the Hall on some matter 
of business in which Mr Hartley was 
concerned. Not the Seabay soUcitor, but 
a stranger, who had been sent down 
by a company in London, who re- 
quired Mr. Hartley's signature to a certain 
document. 

It seems that Robert Hartley was de- 
nied access to his father^s death-bed; but 
on the summer night he expired the son, 
lying on the grass under a great oak in 
the park, watching the light in his father's 
windows, was found and touched on the 
shoulder by the lawyer above mentioned. 
This worthy man had been waiting at the 
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Hartley Anna for the first tidings of the 
squire's death, to fulfil a mission he had 
undertaken three days before. He led the 
poor young man very kindly to the httle 
inn, and, when he saw him calmer, gave 
him a sealed packet. 

" From your Father," said he ; "I pro- 
mised him to place it in your own hand 
as soon as I knew he was dead. The 
document is properly witnessed and strictly 
legal, I can answer for it." 

The first and only thing Robert saw, on 
breaking the seals, was a bit of paper 
scrawled over crookedly by a dying hand, 
but in characters more beautiful and pre- 
cious in his loving eyes than letters of 
gold. 

"Here it is," said Captain Hartley, with 
a very trembling voice and fingers, taking 
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the yellow scrap from the case of his old 
sflver htmtiiig watch (his father^s gift on 
some birthday of boyhood), unfolding its 
worn creases tenderly, and laying it before 
Helen. 

"Forgive me, my son Robert. I have 
not been a good father to you. Nothing 
I can do now can mend that. These are 
the last words I shall ever write. God 
bless you, my dear son Robert. 

"Charles Hartley.' 

When Captain Hartley had reverently 
replaced the precious morsel in the case 
of his watch, and quietly wiped his eyes, 
he added, "This was in the packet too:" — 
and "this" he placed before his nephew. 
It was a Will, by which Edward's grand- 
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father left the family estate to his joangest 
son, dedariog^ briefl j eooa^ that his con- 
science impelled him to this ^act of 
atonement for much injnsdce." That as 
his elder son would assuredly inherit from 
his mother her own estates, over which 
she retained full power, he could not justly 
complain that his brothei^s future was 
protected by their father in a like manner. 

Such was the document which, cowardly 
to the last, Mr. Hartley had employed a 
stranger to draw up furtively, knowing 
how difficult it would be to ensure secresy 
and avoid the domestic storm which would 
burst even over his dying head, were he 
to dictate such a Will to the family 
solicitor, who was also his wife's, and 
entirely in her interests. 

Circumstances favoured poor Robert's in- 
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stant determination never to act on this 
Will, which he only forbore to destroy 
from respect and gratitude to his father, 
and as a sacred death-bed testimony of his 
father^s affection. The London attorney 
went to South America on the same busi- 
ness that took him to Hartley Hall, and 
died there six months after. Robert 
humbled himself in vain to his mother 
and Grinston, craving only forgiveness 
from the one, and brotherly good-will from 
the other; and, often repulsed in cold 
blood, was, as we know, often betrayed 
into bursts of bitter and passionate indig- 
nation. But never had he felt even a 
moment's temptation to crush them with 
the deadly weapon he possessed. That little- 
dreamed-of document lay harmless, resealed, 
in his desk, for many years, till, when he 
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last went to sea, he conagned it to the 
caie of Mr. HaDet, with whom he had 
been on renr fneodlF tarns snce die 
painfol period at Ukak Datchetts death. 
He endcffsed the packet with an injonction 
that it was to be destrored, iizH^)e]ied7 in 
case of his death. 

In the meanwhile^ his f athex^s Will, 
dnlj drawn np some years pr^Tioas to 
lus death br the f amilj solicitor, was 
prodnced and acted on. In this Will, 
leaving the paternal estate to Grinston, 
the Tonngest son was affectionatelT num- 
tkmed, and recommended to the care 
and kindness of ^'mj excellent and 
dearly belored wife and eldest scm." 
His excellent widow and his heir came 
to the conclusion that, large sums having 
been lavished on the prodigal, and 
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squandered by him during the years 
that had elapsed smce the Will was 
made, they might consider the testator^s 
intentions to have been amply carried 
out by himself, and nothing further 
could be expected from the estate. 

"Very right and fair, my dear sir," 
smirked the family solicitor. "Mr. Eobert 
must see that he has eaten his pudding,, 
and can't have it too." 

Mr. Eobert, as you know, acquiesced 
but too readily in this view of the 
matter. 

Not until he discovered on his return to 
England, the extraordinary and totally un- 
expected turn matters had taken at the 
family seat, had he ever cast a thought 
on the possibility of interfering with the 
powers that were. 
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But while Mr. Drewe was favouring 
him with the particulars of that astound- 
ing change of dynasty, the reverend 
gentleman little guessed that it was 
already overthrown by that meek and 
dusty naval officer, over against whom 
he sat, in his own glossy black picked 
out with snowy white, full of Hartley 
meat and wine. Sitting over against 
him in his Father^s place! — ^that was the 
one thing that occurred to Eobert Hart- 
ley, lifting up his eyes in a pause of 
the pompous droning, and that roused 
him to push back his chair and be off 
with scant leave-taking I The one thing — 
besides, indeed, the absolute necessity for 
at last producing the long-suppressed Will : 
a necessity that he had instinctively re- 
cognised, and that had occupied his 
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whole mind since he knew the simple 
facts concerning which Mr. Drewe was 
perorating unheeded. 

When all was told, Edward first broke 
silence. 

"Then, Uncle Eobert, you will now, 
I hope, assert and assume your rights." 

"I!" said Captain Hartley, in an accent 
of painful astonishment. "Surely I have 
made myself understood. Helen, my dear, 
don't you imderstand?" 

"Not exactly, dear Uncle Eobert," 
said she, answering his wistful look by 
putting her hand tenderly and almost 
reverently on his, her eyes wet with the 
pitiful and indignant tears she had shed 
for him. 

He took her hand and squeezed it 
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fondly, while he turned to his nephew, 
and said in a firmer voice : 

"Edward, you are the only son of 
my elder brother, and the rightful 
master of the old place." 

Then, faltering and eager, his thin 
face reddening, his whole bearing that 
of profound humility : 

"Mind, I am not presuming to give, 
but I may thank God who has made 
me the instrument of this just restitu- 
tion. I see now," he added, with a 
sweet smile — "I can see now why my 
dear father was permitted to make that 
Will — ^to be led away by his fondness 
for me, even into an injustice. It never 
hurt anybody, and this was to be the 
end. And, Edward, we mustn't judge 
your father — ^he was irritated, he was so 
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used to dictate, and never could bear 
to be opposed — ^let us believe he re- 
gretted his Will, and would have altered 
it but for the suddenness of his death. 
You see it has been for a very little 
while, and you have both borne adversity 
gallantly — ^you won't be the worse, and so 
— God bless you, dear children — I'll go now." 

He got up and made some steps to the 
door, but Edward, standing up too, stopped 
him by saying, in a very distinct, quiet 
voice, 

" Stay, Uncle Eobert. You are extremely 
kind, but you must let me have a voice in 
this matter. I quite understand now; I am 
very much obliged to you for intending to 
give me your estate, which, it seems, was 
never my father^s to give or withhold from 
me, but I decline to accept it." 

VOL. III. K 
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"You decline!" 

Poor Uncle Eobert came back, and sat 
down silent with dismay. It had never 
entered his head that Edward would refuse 
to concur in a proceeding which seemed to 
hunself so simply right and just. 

" But, Helen— speak to him. Edward! think 
of your wife." 

" Oh ! my dear Uncle Robert," cried 
Helen, putting her arms round his neck, 
and kissing his grey hair, "I do think my 
husband is right. I knew he would say 
that ! Only do believe, dear — do believe in 
all our love and gratitude." 

" Gratitvde /" murmured Uncle Robert, 
almost putting away her hand; "you," too, 
child — ^you, too ! — and after I have told you 
all!" 

He sat as if bewildered, then put his 
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hand before his face, and tears of very 
bitter disappoiiitment trickled through his 
fingers. 

Edward went to the window and stood 
there ; but Helen stayed beside Uncle Robert, 
and kept her hand round his neck, silently 
tender. 

When he was calm again, he wiped his 
eyes, and, looking very much ashamed, said 
he would leave them. Helen softly begged 
him to stay awhile. 

"We won't say anything more about tliat^ 
you know, to-night. To-morrow we can 
talk it over quite calmly and reasonably, 
and Edward will show you why he can't do 
as you wish. But do stay now, dear Uncle 
Robert; and I want to show you Edward's 
Italian sketches, you know." 

"My child, I can't see them, I'm afraid; 

k2 
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my eyes are feeling worse since I 
made an old baby of myself jost 
now." 

^^ Worse! what is the matter with them, 
Uncle?" 

^^ I am going blind, Helen." 



PART IV. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ABBOAD AND AT HOME. 

Six months after. An apartment au premier 
in Blancheville, and John Drewe writing 
fiercely in his bare little study, with the big 
black Tomb of a stove in it. When you 
come upon him here in summer, with the 
dingy blind down, he has somewhat the air 
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of a ♦ misanthrope, who has taken up his 
abode in a mausoleum. It is winter now, 
and the mausoleum is an oveH. 

Ah, the horrible ugly depth of Blanche- 
ville winter! For weeks the frozen city has 
been lying dead and black under the snow, 
like a livid corpse half-hidden under an 
old torn sheet. 

Blancheville cold is of a surly ill-conditioned 
sort, that there's no shaking hands with 
cheerily. Outside, the dead city under its 
soiled and ragged snow-shroud; within doors, 
nothing to warm you ! The stoves choke and 
bake you, but the heat you get is only skin- 
deep^ and your heart is sick with cold all 
the time — ^you feel possessed of a devil of 
cold, that will never be exorcised but by 
some priestly ray of God's simshine, late 
next spring. That is, if you survive this 
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Winter, which you are probably in a state of 
mind neither to expect nor wish. 

A knock at John Drewe's door, a very little 
way up it. 

"Qui est la!" 

" G'est moi," replies a tiny treble. 

"Qu'est-ce que c'est? Mais entre done," 
says John, in rather a big voice, consider- 
ing it answers such a very little one. 

Enter small Johnny, comfortered up to his 
small nose, great-boated, and capped, and 
frostily rosy from his trot in the 
snow. 

" Papa, c'est ce monsieur." 

"Qui doner 

"Papa, je ne sais pas dire le nom: c'est 
ce monsieur qui — ^Ah, tiens I he who com to 
star at Maman." 

" Comment I petit drole !" roars John. 
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Little Johnny, trembling with fright, whis- 
pers, 

" Papa, tu as dit cela." 

" Va t'en !" growls John. 

"What's the matter?" says Edward Hart- 
ley, who has just reached the threshold of 
Drewe's apartment. 

He has heard nothing distinctly, thanks 
to the noise his own boots have made, 
as they clattered up the comfortless carpet- 
less gamboge-coloured stairs dear to Blanche- 
ville householders. 

Johnny a^esquive, 

"Well," says Edward, "I am come to 
tell you how I get on. Tve got the pro- 
fessorship — ^the ushership-on-stilts." 

" Oh !" says John, looking very little 
interested. 

"Yes," continues his visitor, deliberately 
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pulling off his gloves, and then his overcoat. 
"It must do till I can do without it." 

"Oh!" repeats his host, beginning to 
write. "Tm afraid I can't give you my 
attention just now. Hartley. I am working 
against time, as usual." 

"Never mind," says Edward, accommo- 
datingly, "I'll go and talk to your wife 
about it, and she can tell you afterwards, 
if you like." 

John's massive blond face, already flushed 
by heat and annoyance, gets alarmingly 
scarlet; but he writes on^ and only says — 

"Have you told your own wife yet?" 

" No," returns Edward, smiling pleasantly, 
"I shall give yours the preference. I 
know Madame is chez elle. I followed 
master Johnny and the bonne home just 
now. What were you bullying my little 
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friend about? The frightful atmosphere of 
this room is ruining your sweet temper, 
mon cher. Sans adieuJ' 

He goes out of the room, with a 
twinkle of amusement in his eye, and 
a sneer at the comers of his mouth. 
John Drewe's face has nothing gentle 
in its expression, as he holds it up 
and listens till he hears Edward rap at 
the sitting-room door, on the other side of 
the landing, hears him say, "It's me," and 
go in. Then he bangs down his big fist 
on the table, with a hasty word, which 
I leave to the mercy of the recording angel. 

Edward Hartley and his wife have 
been in Blancheville about three weeks. He 
got heartily sick of his sub-editorship in 
London; but it is due to Edward to 
say, that the WoMs Diary gave him 
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up, and not he the Worlds Diary. 
That is, the daily paper in question 
stopped payment; the illustrious nominal 
editor fell on his legs into another nominal 
editorship; and the real one found him- 
self thrown out of employment, and 
still too obscure to command a fair 
day's wages for a fair day's work. 
Steadily, or obstinately, or we will say 
pushing a right principle perhaps past 
right, he refused the ample provision 
urged on him in two quarters. He 
would not permit his wife to accept any 
longer the allowance pressed on her, as 
on an adopted daughter, by her Uncle 
Montague; nor would he himself take a 
shilling from Uncle Eobert, who dunned 
him with imploring letters, and was likened 
by him to an importunate creditor upside down. 
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For this wretched Dives malgr^ lui 
was now, to his despair, enthroned at 
the family seat, a very legitimate and 
rightful monarch. Mr. Hallet, to whom 
he had betaken himself in his misery, 
on Edward's rejection of his proposal, 
laboriously proved to him that, being 
unable to force his estate on his 
nephew during his own life, the only 
way left ultimately to repair the unjust 
will of the late Grinston, was to esta- 
blish that of the late Grinston's father, 
which nullified it. Robert Hartley, utterly 
cast down and unhappy, resigned the 
whole affair into the hands of his 
reverend friend, whose proceedings shortly 
resulted in a nine -days' wonder, and 
the bloodless eviction of the usurping 
powers. There was no law-fight; the Drewe- 
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Netdefolds retired placably enough; and 
being easy-tempered and far from un- 
reasonable, reconciled themselves philoso- 
phically to the loss of about one-third 
of their joint fortunes.* 

The Eeverend Peter Drewe was a 
person most seriously affected by the 
family bouleversement. That sleek gentle- 
man having reached the top of the tree 
up which he had been creeping for a 
considerable portion of his life, suddenly 
found himself, in a very confused and 
contused state lying at the bottom of it. 
The living of Hartleybridge had been 

* N.B. — ^Mr. Thackeray says that a Will-discovery 
is isresistible to every lady who writes a novel. He 
implies that she can't* keep it out of her story any 
more than Mr. Dick could keep Charles I. out of his 
celebrated Memorial. Very well, Mr. Thackeray, then 
she can7— -and so small blame to your inky sisters. 
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bestowed on him by the late Grinston, 
very soon after the accession of that 
potentate, when the then Vicar had been 
promoted to a Deanery. Up to that 
time Peter had filled the humbler oflSce 
of curate in the family parish, ajs well 
as of tame clergyman at the family 
seat, and continued to combine the 
duties attached to the latter position with 
the more dignified role of Vicar. 

Now that the late Grinston was proved 
never to have been the patron of the 
family living, where was the reverend and 
respectable Peter, who had taken and held 
that which had never been Grinston's to 
give? He was lying, as I said, at the foot 
of his Tree, in a very stunned and helpless 
condition after his tumble. But presently 
the reverend gentleman sat up, rubbed 
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his head, found no bones broken, and 
graduallj revived. 

Had not his flaxen-headed daughter-in- 
law Church-patronage still? Yea, verily. 
The Rectory of Ooniscombe had been in 
the gift of her grandmother, the sister 
of that exemplary lady who had left all 
her handsome fortune to her dutiful son, 
Grinston. Stiff little Mrs. Drewe-Nettle- 
fold was still, if not trebly, doubly an 
heiress, representing and uniting in her- 
self the property and privileges that had 
been divided so many years ago between 
the co-heiresses of Sir Coney Grinston. 
No bones broken ! and balm in Gilead 
even for his bruises! For Peter perfectly 
well remembered the formal lamentations 
of his daughter-in-law over the invaUded 
Rector of Coniscombe, who was now in 
YOL. III. L 
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Italy, and in the last stage of consump- 
tion. 

Why, there was but a dead leaf in 
Peter^s path, and the besom already ex- 
tended to sweep it awayl 

He felt quite sure of his flaxen-headed 
daughter-in-law, so submissively respectful, 
so formally dutiful. 

As for his big son — "William's an ass, 
William's nobody," was the sole commen- 
tary with which his attached father dis- 
missed him from his calculation of pros 
and cons. He made up his mind with 
the promptitude which the emergency 
required, an emergency with which he 
conceived his master-intellect had trium- 
phantly coped. He felt that his occupa- 
tion was o'er of the family living, now 
that it belonged to the family pariah. 
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on whom, in his capacity of clerical 
lackey at the family seat, he had 
ostentatiously and solemnly helped to shut 
the family doors! 

Moreover, if that poor-spirited creature, 
Robert Hartley, were to confirm the pre- 
sentation of his brother, which was very 
likely, Robert's health was precarious, and 
Robert's heir was avowedly his nephew 
Edward, who would not, Peter was per- 
fectly sure, forget and forgive old debts 
in the same preposterously Christian 
spirit, and make the family living a 
bed of roses to Peter. 

So he pompously announced to his son 
and daughter that he should resign the liv- 
ing of Hartleybridge. "Not waiting to be 
at the mercy, or choosing to accept the 
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sible favours of One who had long 
since Justly Forfeited not only his (Peter^s) 
esteem, but the natural affection of Those 
whose memories he (Peter) was bound to 
consider Sacred." He became quite excited 
by admiration of his own magnanimity 
and magniloquence, and mouthed out 
capitals as .big as those on Mr. Gye's 
placards. He had "a Little Something, 
saved through years of a frugal and 
self-denying existence; it would meet his 
modest wants till he could find a Cure, 
and Umbly in his old age recommence 
his spiritual labours in some Strange 
Vineyard. Meantime, he would ask his 
dear daughter-in-law to give his grey 
head shelter for a few weeks beneath 
her roof, and permit . him a period 
of Eest and Preparation at Ooneyscourt, 
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when she and his good William went 
thither from Hartley Hall." 

StifiF little Mrs. Drewe-Nettlefold replied 
politely, but without enthusiasm, that of 
course it would give herself and her hus- 
band much pleasure to receive Mr. Drewe 
whenever it suited him to visit them. 

And in a very short time thereafter the 
Reverend Peter, comfortably installed at 
Coneyscourt, was prowling about the parish, 
making himself thoroughly acquainted be- 
times with the strange vineyard in which 
he intended to grow his port wine in 
future. 

Meanwhile, Edward Hartley was self- 
cast on his own resources, and protested 
worthily and bravely that a well-educated 
man, in the vigour of health and intellect, 
should be able to maintain his wife and 
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himself; and was certainly bound to try; 
especially if he had neither present means^ 
nor future certainty by birthright. You 
see the only estate his father really 
had had to leave, was legally enough left 
to his flaxen-headed cousin once removed. 

" Time enough when I have failed, when 
I fall sick — time enough then to give in 
and own I am beaten. When my wife 
is starving with me, she shall leave me, 
of course — and when I die they can take 
care of her. As for counting on dead 
men's shoes, I did it too long, and will 
never do it more." 

Good and gallant words! as ought to 
have been the heart of the young man 
who spoke them. 

Edward determined to emigrate to 
Blancheville, where living was cheaper, and 
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where he found he might secure a vacant 
mathematical " professorship " in a college, 
i.e. school. At the same time he found he 
could earn money, as John Drewe did, by 
contributing to foreign and English periodicals. 

He could write with equal ease in three 
of the modem languages, and his partly 
foreign education fitted him particularly for 
the sort of employment he meditated. He 
speedily put his plan into execution; he 
had no means that could stand delay, and 
only permitted Helen a day at Danhaye 
to part from her mother and her faithful 
Tatt. 

This good soul was obliged to content 
herself with passing once more into the ser- 
vice of her elder mistress {vice Mademoi- 
selle Sophie, promoted to a neighbouring 
Comitess). 
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Edward justly enough perceived that 
poor Tatt would be a very useless append* 
a^e in "foreign parts," and an expensive 
sentimental indulgence that he could not 
afford his wife. They must hire a sturdy 
bonne, and he must trust to the tough mercies 
of Blancheville restaurateurs. 

Helen acquiesced in everything, and hid 
from him what tears she shed. She left 
England hopeful and contented still. But 
not a month had passed, and hope and 
content had once more passed out of her 
Kfe. 

You will very soon know why. 

Idleness seems to have been the root of 
all the evil in poor Helen's lot; and hav- 
ing no regular occupation for the first week 
after their arrival at Blancheville, Mr. 
Hartley recurred to his old pastime, and 
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began to make love to his neighbour's wife. 
The Drewes and the Hartleys occupied 
apartments in the same "Place;" a melan- 
choly semicircle of tall haggard houses, hav- 
ing a lonely black statue of somebody, stand- 
ing apparently on three pyramidal stoves, 
one atop of another, surrounded by a high 
iron fender — ^in the midst of the desolate stony 
waste before them. 

The two English families naturally at first 
clattered a good deal up and down each other's 
gamboge-coloured stairs. The women did not 
suit particularly ; but Helen, with her un- 
conscious air nohlcj was sweet and gra- 
cious and chatty; and simple Susan Drewe 
sat and looked lovely, and smiled de- 
murely, and very much enjoyed discussing 
the cut of a collerette or a sleeve, taking, 
like all the serious ladies I ever knew, an 
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exta*ar-femiiiine interest in such pretty vani- 
ties ; also, secretly doting on shopping, 
die was ready on the least pretext to ac- 
company Mrs. Hartley and point out to 
her the best shops in the most crowded 
streets of Blancheville. 

Helen admired Susan's sweet, rather 
namby-pamby beauty prodigiously, and pre- 
sently began to please her own artistic 
fancy by draping the lovely creature after 
certain famous old pictures of saints and 
Madonnas familiar to her in foreign gal- 
leries. 

They were but girls still, these pretty 
matrons, and must not be thought too 
frivolous; but I will own that simple Susan 
was a very womanish woman indeed, for 
all that celestial look of hers. And one 
night, the two ladies being in Mrs. Drewe's 
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bedroom, assistmg at Johnny's coucher^ 
Helen made a wonderful Madonna della 
Seggiola of Susan, with little Johnny in 
his little night-shirt on her knees. Simple 
Susan performed in this tableau vivant 
with her usual aptitude, and for all the 
world as if she had been a theatrical 
apprentice to a lady of fashion ; and she 
let Helen call both their husbands to the 
door, and sat there to be shown off . 
with a deal of modest composure and 
sweet self-complacency. 

But suddenly poor Helen perceived that 
one of their husbands, and the wrong one, 
admired the tableau vivant she had got 
up so cleverly, a good deal more 
than she had intended, or than was 
expedient. 

And, ah! how many a time afterwards 
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poor Helen, being left all alone, paced 
her solitary room laughing herself to scorn 
with streaming eyes, and passionately called 
herself " Fool — ^f ool — ^f ool 1" remembering 
how nicely she had dressed up that 
doll! 

But Edward began by rhapsodising about 
John Drewe's wife to John himself, with 
all his accustomed graceful bonhomie, careless- 
ness of other people's feelings, and total want 
of moral sense in such matters. 

He used to entertain Jack after dinner 
with encomiums on Jack's wife's beauty, 
and how refreshing he found her pretty 
Puritan reserve, after the manners of the 
foreign women he had been mostly used 
to. 

"I declare I think Methodism an ex- 
cellent school for a woman to go through," 
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he would say. "It gives them a sort of 
demure air, that is so very pretty. They 
seem taught to look down^ and to raise 
their eyes timidly, and all kinds of little 
bewitchingness. Then their plain, severe 
way of dressing themselves is a hundred 
times more taking than rose-coloured rib- 
bons, and artificial flowers, and assurance. 
Though most likely there's very little differ- 
ence, except superficially. Of course, I 
don't mean to apply these remarks to Mrs. 
Drewe." 

"So much the better!" growls John; 
" and I think the tone of your conversation 
perfectly disgusting." 

"Bless us!" says Edward, looking the 
picture of guileless astonishment. "What 
next!" 
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CHAPTER n. 



SIMPLE SUSAN. 



When Mr. Hartley said, "It's me/* and 
walked into Mrs. Drewe's sitting-room that 
morning, about three weeks after his arrival 
at Blancheville, he did so with the air of 
an habitud. 

The room was rather larger than John's 
cabinet, but still out of all proportion 
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with the twin monster of a stove that 
always over or under-heated it. The fur- 
niture was in the usual evil taste of cheap 
lodging-house furniture everywhere, with 
the aggravations peculiar to Blancheville. 
Simple Susan was needleworking, high- 
seated on a horrible sofa, constructed ap- 
parently of solid slabs of stone, disguised 
in a maddening slippery horsehair cover of 
an unpleasant brown, dyed, I should think, 
in Blancheville beer. But the fair and 
blooming person perched, on this bad emi- 
nence could make a sunshine even in so 
shady a place as a cheap Blancheville 
lodging. 

She colojared softly when she saw 
Edward Hartley, and cast down her lovely 
blue eyes after one shy glance, but suf- 
fered him to retain her hand a good deal 
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longer than polite cordiality required. And 
then her hands trembled, as she tried to 
fold up her work to give herself a coun- 
tenance; and so did her voice, as she 
asked how Mrs. Hartley was — in the same 
intention. She had all the air of a timid 
girl expecting, and not at all disliking, to 
be made love to, and looked just as per- 
fectly modest as well as innocently conscious. 
This bashful embarrassment was probably 
her chief charm to Edward Hartley, though 
it was little else than the flutter of vanity, 
in a weak woman without social knowledge 
or social self-possession. And this he per- 
fectly well knew, accepting this pretty 
agitation for what it was worth — as a very 
graceful phase of her soft beauty. He sat 
and looked at her for a minute with 
much satisfaction, and then said. 
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" Fve got the professorship, Madonna." 
" Oh," said she, confusedly, " the profes- 
sorship — ^yes. I hope — ^I suppose it's a good 
thing." 

"My holiday's over, Madonna; no more 
pleasant play-time for us. Are you 
sorry?" 

"But — but you must be glad to get it. 
And what does your wife say?" 

"Are you a little sorry. Madonna?" per- 
sisted Edward, taking out of her hands the 
work she was now unfolding — for the same 
reason that she had folded it five minutes 
before. 

"But you must be pleased," said she, 
keeping up the feeble pretence of not un- 
derstanding him, yet letting him hold her 
hand; "and I'm sure your wife will be 
delighted." 
YOL. III. M 
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"What has that to do with it!" said 
Edward, with a Uugh, letting go her 
hand, and pushing his chair back — "As if 
you cared for my wife! — ^as if you two 
women didn't hate each other — naturally!" 
"I am sure I don't hate Mrs. Hartley," 
rejoined Susan, sanctimoniously; "I don't 
hate any one, I hope, and I am sorry for 
those who can harbour such wicked feel- 
mgs. 

"Well, then, she h^tes you, and you 
pity and despise her, ma dotice amie," 
rejoined Edward, with an impatient sarcasm 
she could not appreciate. 

" Mrs. Hartley certainly has been very 
rude to me of late," said Susan ; " so 
pointedly avoiding me, and, when we do 
meet, looking at me as if she hardly 
knew me — so polite and so grand — the 
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pitying and despising is all on that side, 
I might say." 

"Well, I suppose you would not like 
it, if you were to see that Jack admired 
her as much as I do you." 

"I shouldn't care," said simple Susan, 
in a very metallic, distinct voice, and 
with eyes all of a sudden cold and 
hard as turquoise stones. "T shouldn't 
care in the least. He is quite welcome 
to go his way, if he would just let 
me go mine." 

If Edward had really loved this wo- 
man, he would have detested her at 
that moment; but as it was, the sole 
effect of her frank little outburst was 
to disturb his pleasure in her loveliness. 
He actually made a grimace of annoy- 
ance, as at a discord in a soft harmony, 

M 2 
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put up his hand to shut out her 
marred face, and said, "Oh, don't. 
Madonna !" 

He did not trouble himself to explain 
either gesture or ejaculation, however; 
and, coming back to her side, began to 
talk of more interesting matters. 

Small Johnny came in and interrupted 
them, standing a moment by his mother, 
with his timid but remarkably quick 
blue eyes going from her to " ce 

"What do you want?" said Susan to 
him sharply, in French; "where is Pau- 
line?" 

"She is gone to the shoemaker^s for 
my shoes," said Johnny; "and Papa met 
me on the stairs, and told me to come 
and ask you for a pictm*e-book." 
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" Papa's spy I" said Mrs. Drewe scorn- 
fully, in English, glancing at Edward. 
"You are treading on my gown, sir," 
she added, in French, pushing her little 
boy away ; " va £enr 

."He does not know English enough 
to understand, if we talk fast," said she, 
in reply to Edward's gesture of warn- 
ing. 

Poor little Johnny I It was quite true. 
He knew less of his mother-tongue now, 
than he had done eight or ten months 
before. He had so very little to do 
with either of his parents. John Drewe 
was not without fatherly affection, but 
he could not savour the sweetness of it, 
through the nauseous and bitter taste of 
his disappointed life. His manner was 
rough, and Johnny was afraid of him. 
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As for his mother, whom the child had 
passionately loved, she had always been 
devoid of that strong maternal instinct 
without which the fairest woman is, me- 
thinks, but a moral monster, crippled, 
squalid, and ugly as sin. Little Johnny 
was lucky in his honnCy a great, good- 
natured, solid, loud-laughing Flemish girl, 
who lacked not that crown of all womanly 
instincts, and was very fond of le petit. 
She generally made time to play with 
him even while she tramped about her 
housework; and when she clattered to 
church or market in her big sabots, le 
petit was always to be seen trotting and 
gossiping at her ample skirts. 

All their talk was in French (the 
French of BlancheviUe), and so it came 
to pass that the child's father and mo- 
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ther found it easiest to say the little 
they had to say to him in that tongue. 
Alas, the little began to be comprised 
in that impatient "va (en!^'* and as for 
Johnny's English, it would have utterly 
disappeared from a less retentive memory 
than his. 

Edward Hartley was rather fond of 
children when they were pretty — as I have 
said before, somewhere ; and Mrs. Drewe's 
untender impatience with her little son, 
and lack of motherliness generally, often 
shocked him — 

This was- one of the false notes that 
screeched at him, as it were, setting his 
teeth on edge, now and then, in the 
midst of the musical sweetness of her 
beauty. 

He now spoke good-naturedly enough to 
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little Johnny, and said, in French, holding 
out his hand-— 

"Surely you know me by this time, my 
friend. Come, what is my name ?" 

"I don't know exactly, monsieur; but I 
know you are the monsieur who comes to 
star at Maman." 

" Comment ! petit mechant," cried Mrs. 
Drewe, astounded. 

"Mais oui, Maman," persisted small Johnny, 
frightened, but pertinacious. "Papa said it 
so plain." 

" Papa !" cried Mrs. Drewe, aghast. 

"Si, Maman," said Johnny, with modest 
firmness. 

"What did he say?" asked Edward 
Hartley, immensely tickled, and very little 
disturbed by this revelation. 

"Papa stood at the window: he knew 
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me not there behind. I sought my ball 
below the table. Papa said, 'Here he com 
to star at my vnfe! Then you arrived, 
monsieur." 

Wee Johnny had repeated the English por- 
tion of this with conscientious and painstak- 
ing precision, and Edward Hartley fell back 
in his chair shouting with laughter ; in the 
midst of which paroxysm Johnny, who stood 
gravely watching him, heard the voice of 
his dear gossip, Pauline, on the stairs, and 
ran away to her. 

"I don't see anything to laugh at," 
said Mrs. Drewe, rather sullenly, at last. 
She thought Edward ought to have ^treated 
the matter more sentimentally, and soothed her 
soft alarms. 
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CHAPTEE m. 



Two months after that, Edward Hartley 
was steadily enough at work, and found he 
could, with less drudgery than ' in 
London, earn enough to live on, yet (un- 
fortunately) keep a comer of time for 
" necessary relaxation." 
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And one Sunday Edward went to John 
Drewe's apartment in a furious ill- 
humour. He rushed upstairs, pushed 
open the sitting-room door — and knocked 
afterwards. Mrs. Susan had a visitor : 
a personage who was sitting as close to 
her as Mr. Hartley was permitted, or 
permitted himself, to sit, and who, Mr. 
Hartley could have sworn, was holding 
her hand when he burst in on 
them. 

"Oh!" said he, "I see you are en- 
gaged, Mrs. Drewe. That accounts for 
it." 

He did not say what was accounted 
for, but sat down in the middle of the 
room, and eyed the offending pair 
savagely. 

It was the fat-faced pink and white 
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young man whom he had found last May 
in the hop arbour, at Maison Dulac, read- 
ing a tract through his nose to Mrs. 
Drewe. 

Susan looked scared and pale, and in- 
troduced Mr. Hartley and "my cousin, Mr. 
William Pidgely" with very much trepidation 
of manner. 

The fat-faced young man smiled 
radiantly at Edward, and observed that 
he remembered the good gentleman's 
face. 

" An old friend of John Drewe's, I think, 
dear cousin ?" 

"Yes," Mrs. Drewe said hastily; "Mr. 
Hartley and my husband were boys 
together." 

"Ah," Mr. Pidgely sighed, looking at 
John Drewe's old friend with a tender 
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benignity full of solicitude. "And his 
dear soul, Cousin?" said he, in an 
unctuous whisper, jshaded by his fat hand. 
"How about his dear soul?" 

Mrs. Drewe hurriedly murmured some- 
thing, colouring deeply, and stole a terri- 
fied glance at Mr. Hartley, whose 
patience under this provocation she dared 
not count on. She was relieved by the 
sullen gravity of his aspect, and his 
solemn silence, though that might b3 
ominous; and she hastened to effect a 
diversion by pressing some luncheon on 
her other visitor. That personage promptly 
accepted her offer, saying meekly, in an 
exhausted manner, that anything would 
do — anything. 

"A morsel, dear Cousin, and a little — 
just a littU Cognac — ^just a leetle, dear 
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Cousin," murmured Mr. Pidgely, in a 
faint vague voice, and smiling with his 
eyes shut, as if he were asleep and 
beatifically dreaming of brandy and 
water. 

Edward did not go even then, but sat 
eyeing poor Mr. Pidgely in an embarrass- 
ing manner; while that pious young man 
ate, and drank, and sweetly gossiped the 
while about saving grace, gosple trewth, 
and Glawry. But at last the table 
was cleared, and then Mr. Pidgely, 
clearing his throat, suddenly^ said, "Dear 
Cousin, let us pray — ^" and instantly, with- 
out the least further warning, dropped on 
the floor howling. Tlien at last Edward, 
giving a species of opposition yell, turned 
and fled, leaving .the enemy master 
of the field by that coup de main. 
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He banged the door after him, and 
in the blind fury of his soul rushed 
into John Drewe's cabinet. He, Sunday 
notwithstanding, sat and wrote there as 
usual. The Sabbath shone no day of 
rest to. him. Not troubling himself much 
about the fitness of things, Mr. Hartley 
presently began to relieve his outraged 
feelings. 

'*How you ever let such a fellow into 
your house I can't conceive," said he, 
angrily. "You can't expect any gentle- 
man to visit you if you do." 

"You needn't come," said John. 

"But I did. I found the brute there. 
How could I expect to meet such a 
swine in any decent house!" 

"You needn't have stayed," said John. 

"I tell you," said Edward violently, 
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but thinking it inexpedient to porsne 
that branch of the subject, "the fellow 
has made me unwell. That kind of 
slang is like a stench, it stinks in my 
nostrils worse than valerian! Such puddle 
as that to get through must keep all 
but human pigs out of the' conventicle. 
Pah ! to watch that fat-faced snob clap a 
text, like a slice of ham, between two 
bits of bread and butter, and mixing 
his prayers and his brandy and water, 
like a sort of devil's punch — ^" 

And Mr. Hartley flung himself out of 
John Drewe's cabinet, and down two 
flights of stairs into the "Place," in 
even a far worse ill-humour than when he 
came. 

He marched up and down Blancheville 
for some hours, very much disgusted with 
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Mr. William Pidgely, that he could hardly 
help puckering up his own graceful coun- 
tenance with abhorrence, as he strode 
about thinking of him. You see Mr. 
Hartley considered himself, not exactly 
virtuous, certainly, but quite a refined, 
sensitive, and, above all, honest sort of 
sinner. What especially revolted him 
was the Hypocrisy of that "fat-faced 
snob'* whom he had found (and, alas, left) 
Ute-^'Ute with the fair Susan. Holding 
her hand too! — ^he could swear to that. 
What did she mean by permitting such 
a confounded liberty? It appears that 
this young gentleman of the Pharisee 
persuasion, while engaged after the Pharisee 
manner in extracting his brother Pidge- 
l/s mote, must have been purblinded by 
his own beam. For he actually never 
VOL. III. N 
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saw that Mr. Pidgely had in reality 
shocked his religious prejudices and pure 
taste — by keeping Mrs. Drewe from her 
assignation in the Pare, after church, with 
himself! 

John Drewe, being left alone after that 
stormy passage of Mr. Hartley through his 
study, fell into a dreary reverie. Nothing 
could then be more melancholy to behold than 
this rugged face beaten by the rough weather 
of a luckless life. Nothing can be more 
melancholy, indeed, than the reverie of a 
man, touching on middle age, who has 
never realised one dream of his youth. 
At twenty John Drewe had worked as 
hard as he did now. But, then, he had 
not worked alone. He had always at his 
side that sweet companion whose look 
cheered, whose touch re-animated, whose 
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whisper said, "Excdsiorl" He had 
,Hope. And when he thought she had 
forsaken him, lo! to his fond fancy, 
heaven sent her again to him in the form 
of that blue-eyed saint, his wife. And 
that had been the vainest dream of 
all! 

And now this mill-work of the brain, 
without hope or aim any longer beyond 
shelter and daily food, was wearing out 
the weary hack. This man's physical archi- 
tecture now looked like a Cyclopean ruin ; 
and he felt himself, as it were, crumbling 
away. Solid and rough - hewn as he 

seemed, his mental organization was deli- 
cately beautiful. Edward Hartley was a 
rhinoceros compared with this tender and 
sensitive John Drewe, whom he thought 
just a good rough brute. But this deli- 

N 2 
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cate organization would be all against his 
wearing well: and, of late, vague pains, 
vague tremors, vague awful sinkings of 
body ' and mind, had often struck him 
with terror that, in itself, he felt was 
symptomatic of shattered nerves. His 
reverie, then, with never a hope or fancy 
left to sweeten it, was a very bitter 
one, and his face was miserably 
sad. 

Ah! my friends, when we get knocked 
about in the campaign of life, bruised 
inwardly in a way that defies parmaceti, 
and outwardly so as to shrivel in an east 
wind; when health is the exception, and 
pain the rule; when the elements of this 
breathing frame no longer harmonize, but 
jar and jangle out of tune; when we are 
in our thirties instead of our twenties or 
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our teens — ^then the glorious pavilion of 
the imagination, which for us overcanopied 
the world, drops folded like a scroll, the 
Titanic aspiration sinks paralysed, the 
superb arrogance writhes mortified in dust 
and ashes. 

John Drewe got up presently and stood 
at the window, though there was not much 
to look at, and I daresay he did not see 
it. It was the middle of March, an east 
wind- had begun to whistle spitefully, and 
the snow was all gone, except as much as 
served for a wig and tippet to the black 
statue of somebody, standing on the stoves 
in the midst of the stony ^' Place." John, 
looking on this dismal prospect without, 
from the dismal prospect within, ranged by 
that inward eye which was the torment of 
his solitude, chanced to catch sight of a 
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pale face at a window in the opposite horn 
of the crescent, a window on the same 
tier of that lugubrious amphitheatre as his 
own. 

His face assumed an expression that in- 
stantaneously changed and softened it. 

"Poor child r said he to himself, "PU 
go and see her." 

He put on his hat and went. 



o 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE LETTER. 



Helen Hartley was still standing at the 
window when Mr. Drewe walked into her 
sitting-room. She shook hands with him, 
and said a few words coldly cheerful. 
John Drewe looked at the poor girl with 
a kindly manly compassion he could hardly 
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keep out of his ejes. Somehow he never 
did look at her without instantly recalling 
the time he had seen her first, between 
six and seven years before ; when he had 
involuntarily spouted Homer to his old 
schoolfellow about the lovely eyes of that 
youthful Juno; when her extreme youth 
and extreme beauty had startled and dazzled 
him. He remembered how he had talked 
to himself when he left them — how he 
had said in his own mind, even then^ 
^^Foor child! this man is as a god unto 
her, and to him this gem of a girl he 
has torn from her mother^s breast is but 
a tinsel toy, like another! 

But Helen had certainly not lost her 
beauty, which imhappiness rather became 
and enhanced. Sorrow very seldom can 
make young folks ugly. Her pale face, 
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with its large plaintive brown ejes, was 
very grave and still; her voice and move- 
ments were very composed; she was exqui- 
sitely quiet — ^that was all. 

"How rosy your little boy looks/' said 
she to John. Less polite than Mrs. 
Drewe, she did not ask him after his 
wife. "Pauline brings him to see me 
sometimes, and I met him to-day as 
I came from church. I always make 
him talk English.'' 

" You are not looking well, yourself," 
blurted out John, and was sorry he had 
said it when he saw her colour. 

She answered, with a laugh, that she 
was quite well: she never was ill: she 
thought she must paint, for her pale face 
cheated people out of a vast deal of 
pity, and made her look like an in- 
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teresting invalid — which she certainly 
was not. 

Then John asked her if she had 
good news of her mother^ feeling that 
was the chink of light to which he 
had best turn her eyes. 

And they lighted up directly, those 
beautiful yearning eyes, as she said . she 
had heard that morning: Mamma was 
quite well and happy now, with Grand- 
papa, who would never part with her 
again, she supposed. 

"Then," thought John, "you don't 
tell her your troubles, you poor child, 
you good wife, you brave woman! And 
to be sure, if you did, she could give 
you no more comfort than you . get 
now, in her mother-love." 

"Do you know," said he, suddenly. 
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after a pause, ^^I am going to pick a 
quarrel with you, Mrs. Hartley. Why 
have you left off coming to see my 
wifer 

Yes, he knew very well it would be 
an outrageous question to ask, but he 
thought he knew very well what he 
was about in asking it; and that it 
was wisest and kindest to broach the 
matter. He meant very kindly indeed. 
He had not the least idea, poor man, 
that his own case was not a bit better 
than hers whom he heartily wished to 
comfort a little. 

Helen blushed rosy with surprise and 
pain, startled by the apparent cruelty or 
stupidity of this attack. Then she re- 
plied gravely, with a face as white as 
ever: 
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"You must excuse my not having re- 
turned Mrs. Drewe's visits." 

John Drewe had much more tact than 
most men; jet, obtuse in the supersti- 
tion of his heart, he persisted. 

"My wife is a simple soul: she has 
seen nothing of the world, and is shy, 
and a little afraid of you, I fancy. 
But she is very gentle, and intelligent, 
and good. Don't misunderstand her, my 
dear Mrs. Hartley." 

He said it meaningly: it was the 
only way in , which he dared to impress 
on her what he himself implicitly be- 
lieved. For John Drewe had never yet 
doubted the angelic purity of his wife. 
He longed to be able to speak openly, 
to make Helen feel, as he did, that her 
inconstant husband's idle caprice for 
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Susan must die out of itself, being the 
one-sided caprice it was. He wished her 
to understand that he restrained his own 
feelings of anger, and bitter indignation, 
because he respected the innocent un- 
consciousness of his wife, who was, in 
fact, so ignorant of the world, and of 
evil, as not even to perceive or appre- 
ciate Edward's attentions as a less pure- 
minded woman would. He heartily for- 
gave poor jealous Helen for doubting 
his saintly Susan, but he thought if he 
could induce her to rely, as fully as 
he did himself, on the artless innocence 
of his wife, she would be *a little 
comforted, and at least attach less 
significance to this fresh proof of her 
husband's levity. He believed that Ed- 
ward's capricious admiration would be very 
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much affected by its ceasing to seem of 
importance to anybody; and that if he 
saw his wife on terms of easy cordiality 
with the object of it, the faux ^ air 
of intrigue that charmed him would 
vanish, and the caprice with it. The 
poor man meant so kindly, and rea- 
soned so well— only, like a madman, 
on false premises! 

Helen changed countenance a little, 
only a little, at this insistence. With 
her fine intuitive perception she dis- 
covered the good faith and kind motive 
of John Drewe. It pained her pride to 
be offered comfort like alms, but she 
did not resent it; nor did she, as 
nine women out of ten would, de- 
spise this blindly confiding husband, offer- 
ing her pity and comfort he might 
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soon feel liis own need of. On the 
contrary, his loyalty touched her so 
much that she tried hard to speak 
gently, and to keep the haughtiness out 
of her voice, even when she named his 
wife. She answered plainly, to finish 
the matter, but as briefly as possible, 
that Mrs. Drewe and herself certainly 
did not suit each other: it was quite 
natural he should think the fault hers: 
she was willing he should: she begged 
he would let the matter rest there : 
she asked him, as a favour, to say 
no more about it. 

After that, how could even blunder- 
ing John persist? He heaved a sigh 
of disappointment, and then begged her 
pardon for vexing her, and got up and 
walked slowly up and down the little room. 
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"Mj dear Mrs. Hartley," said he, 
presently, ^^ excuse my rade persistence. 
The fact is, I — ^I should be so ^ad of 
your sympathy about my poor Snsan. 
You see I made a great mistake, my- 
self, about her. I married her because 
I was so much in love that I was too 
wining to fancy she liked me a great 
deal better than she did, or possibly 
could — She mistook herself, too. She 
was so gentle, and dutiful, and absurdly 
grateful to me for deliTering her out of 
the Nettlefold house of bondage, that 
she thought she could be happy with 
me. But I socm saw she was and must 
be, on the contrary, miserable with one 
so unsuitable to her in everr way. In 
fact," said John, stepping <^posite the 
looking-glass behind the store, and point- 
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ing to his image there with a face of 
extreme disapprobation, "how coiild any 
woman fancy a great ill-conditioned surly 
brute like thatj you know!" 

After which candid appeal he took 
two or three more turns, and re- 
sumed: 

"If I had been a genius she might 
have taken to me, because you women 
have a tendency to fall in love with 
geniuses, to your cost. I believe I 
shouldn't have made her any the better 
husband, or any the happier — ^but that 
is all bosh, I am not a genius, and 
she can't mistake me for one, which 
would have come to the same thing. 
My abilities are extremely moderate, as 
she cannot fail to perceive, or I should 
not have done my possible, for twelve 

VOL. III. 
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or fourteen years^ and be a mere book- 
seller^s hack now, earning daily bread 
and no more. There's nothing in me 
to be proud of, or create any illusion 
about. Then, you know, she is a per- 
fect saint herself, and was sorely dis- 
appointed, no doubt, that she couldn't 
make me one. I fear she has had 
a secret horror of me, since she foimd 
how far I disagreed with her on cer- 
tain points she considers vital, but 
which I honestly don't think have any- 
thing at all to do with religion. I re- 
spect her tenderness of conscience, and 
piety, and angelic purity, so much, that 
I never would argue with her, or vex 
and pain her by expressing my own 
opinions on those subjects. Far less would 
I interfere with the religious exercises 
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in which she finds all her comfort, 
poor little dear soul, disappointed as she 
is in every way with me^ 

Helen, painfully listening, was going 
involuntarily to say something to the 
effect, that a remarkably intelligent charm- 
ing little son was not altogether to be 
left out of a woman's sum of blessings, 
even supposing her husband a failure. 
But she checked herself with a scornful 
thought of the heartlessness which was 
so complete as not to be taken in de- 
taiL John went on: he was comfort- 
ing himself a little by this rare expres- 
sion of his sorrows, and felt he had 
Helen's sympathy, if his own were re- 
jected by her. And John was one of 
those men (generally rough sort of 

o2 
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fellows to look at), who particularly need 
the tender mmistij of women. 

"The only thing I can't bear with 
temper, as I ought, is the presence of 
a certain cousin William of hers. The 
man is an unmitigated snob— which in itself 
I don't object to, because he can't help it, 
and might be an excellent fellow that I 
could respect, all the same. My wife was 
a small tradesman's daughter, and, of 
course, her relations are not likely to be 
anything but vulgar. I shouldn't care two- 
pence about that, but what I do care 
about is honesty, principle, goodness; and 
I am persuaded that this William Kdgely 
is a dirty hypocrite. Cleverness and fine man- 
ners are common enough, compared to good- 
ness, Mrs. Hartley ; and if we can't have that, 
hang the other two. But my wife's cousin 
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I believe to be a knave as well as a 
snob, and my poor simple Susan considers 
him one of the elect, being utterly incap- 
able of fathoming his hypocrisy. You 
see they were boy and girl together, and, 
when her father died, his gave her. a home, 
till old Nettlefold took her to be his 
crabbed daughter's bondmaiden. It does 
cut me to the heart to see poor Susan 
finding more congeniality and comfort even 
in the society of that snuffling rogue, than 
she can in mine. There she is, to-day, 
petting and cockering him, and praying 
with him, I daresay — for me^ dear soul! 
I can't be commonly civil to him, so I 
get out of the way, not to vex her. The 
man and his irreverent jargon are odious 
to me — offensive beyond expression." 

"Is Mr. Pidgely at your house now?" 
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asked Helen, wondering if her hnsband 
were there, too, praying for poor John en 
tiers with that pious couple ! 

" Yes,** rejoined John, with a sigh ; " he 
passes through BlancheyiQe every few 
months on business. He is a traveller for 
some London tradesman, and he always 
bestows his leisure moments on my poor 
house.** 

So John Drewe ran on, relieving his 
mind very much by this harmless abuse of 
his wife's obnoxious cousin. 

He was not a patient or reticent man, 
only generous and unselfish enough to 
put very great restraint on his rough out- 
speaking temper, where he thought his 
wife's peace and comfort were concerned. 
Men in general have much less natural 
reticence than women, and are sooner 
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moved beyond patience and silence. In 
fact, men have intellectual and women 
moral patience; and, except of that intel- 
lectual kind which helps them to knowledge, 
Patience seems with men to be a Virtue 
that does not often survive their copy- 
books. 

John, in his lonely room, had sat and 
fumed over his grievances and griefs, like 
a kettle left on hot coals, sure to boil 
over at last. But he had always boiled 
over solitarily, with a great waste of heart 
and health. 

Now, having come, urged by a very 
kindly impulse, to comfort poor Helen a 
little, and failed, h6 yet went away all 
the better himself, for only the sympathy 
in a woman's eyes, and in her listening 
silence. For Helen did not, could not, 
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force herself to suggest comfort in a mu- 
tual trouble that she knew past comfort — 
which bitter kuowledge made her eyes all 
the kinder to him. 

When John Drewe left her it was 
already dusk; and, swept dry in the 
March wind, the stony "Place" looked 
in the twilight almost as white ajs if the 
snow lay there still. He walked twice or 
thrice backwards and forwards on the 
pavement below the houses before he 
went in at his own door. He felt some- 
how softened and chastened by the time 
he had spent with that kind honest 
young Helen — as if the impulse that had 
sent him to her had had its mission, and 
not been a mistaken one, after all. As 
he stopped at his . door, the noble and 
solemn voice of a great Cathedral chimed 
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the half hour after six. John had another 
impulse, and went, with a tender and loyal 
heart, straight to his wife's sitting-room. 

She sat, with her elbow on the table, 
her cheek on her hand, reading the Bible 
by the light of a lamp. There were a 
few tracts and religious magazines on the 
table, and her small desk, with her little 
bunch of keys in the lock. She looked 
beautifully fair, pure, and peaceful, but 
her face a little pinker than usual, as she 
glanced up on her husband's entrance. He 
nodded cheerfully, said it was a cold 
evening, and went and stood at the stove 
warming his hands. 

" Has your cousin been gone long I" 
said he presently, to begin the conversation. 

"About half an hour," she answered, in 
the usual calm, chill tone to which her 
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husband was accustomed, without bemg re- 
conciled. He struggled against the discour- 
agement of it now. 

"Susy," said he, "if you don't mind, 
will you read aloud a little? . I should so 
enjoy resting here, and listening to a bit 
of the Bible in your nice, gentle voice." 

She assented, in a cold dutiful way, and 
asked what part he would wish her to 
read. 

"Anything — ^any part; you can't choose 
amiss, my dear: just where you were 
reading to yourself when I came in; or, 
stay," added he — "I have a fancy there 
is a very favourite chapter of mine in St. 
John — ^let me find it." 

And before she could anticipate his 
movement, he leaned across, and took the 
Bible. She uttered an involuntary cry. 
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snatching at it, then at a letter that 
slipped from between the leaves, and fell 
on the floor, beyond her reach. 

John had picked it up in a moment, 
and even then would have given it back 
to her without glancing at it, and with an 
apology for his abrupt seizure of the Bible, 
but that her face, pale with terror, sent 
the first suspicion like an arrow to his 
heart ! He glanced at the letter : it was a 
sealed cover, addressed to Edward Hartley. 
The address was blurred, for it had been 
thrust wet into the Bible, whose ink-stained 
leaves had refused to keep the shameful 
secret. Even then John Drewe's manliness 
and honour still governed his rough temper. 
He held out the note to her. 

"Open it," said he, sternly enough, but 
in a low voice, "and give it me yourself. 
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open, to read. If I am wronging you, God 
forgive me!" 

She sat with lips apart, visibly fright- 
ened, her eyes fixed on the fatal note. 
He hoped for some moments still — hoped 
that she might only be scared by his 
manner of speaking. 

"I beg you to open it," said he, gently; 
"I beg you to forgive me if I am wrong- 
ing you." 

Then she made a vain clutch at the 
note, losing her last chance of escape, 
or of appearing innocent, even if she 
were 90. Had she taken it from him 
quietly, as if to open it, she might 
still have outwitted John, torn it into 
fifty pieces, and called the deed an im- 
pulse of indignant outraged innocence. 
He might have believed in her still. 
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But now her game was lost, and she 
sat pale, afraid, and dumb, rather through 
surprise than shame. Her husband took 
the note from its envelope and read it 
slowly through, stooping, as he stood, to 
the light of the lamp. Then he crushed 
the paper in his fingers, and, straighten- 
ing himself, looked down at her. His 
great broad-built figure, and rugged 
massive face, with its large beard a 
shade darker than the ' shaggy fair hair, 
had a kind of grandeur in them at 
that moment, as he stood looking down 
fixedly, with solemn blue eyes, at the 
worthless loveliness that had duped him 
so long. But as the woman cowered, 
compelled like one magnetised to meet 
his look, she suddenly saw a strange 
shadow, something awful and nameless, 
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visibly smite her husband's face. Twice 
he lifted his hand feebly to his head, 
then fell heavily helplessly forward on 
the floor, his forehead on his wife's foot, 
and lay there dead or senseless! 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT NO. 3. 

About half an hour afterwards, Pauline, 
the bonnej clattered across the "Place," 
and knocking impatiently at No. 30, 
stood the next moment, with a scared 
face, breathless, gesticulating, struggling 
to speak, in Helen's presence. Her agita- 
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tion made her quite incoherent, even 
when she found her voice: Helen could 
only guess that something terrible had 
happened at No. 3; and a horrid vision 
of discovery — Edward, an exasperated 
husband, a sudden fatal deed of re- 
venge, or self-defence — ^turned her icy-cold 
and sick. But she sat down, and, con- 
vulsively grasping the arms of her 
chair, said, in a strangely imperative 
whisper : 

"Speak slower — ^What has happened?" 
Then the well-meaning, frightened bonne 
told her how Madame Veuve Beeck 
(la propri€taire)y sitting in her own 
chamber, imder the salon of Madame 
Drewe, the house particularly still and 
empty because it was Sunday, had 
heard suddenly a heavy fall overhead. 
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then piercing cries, and, hastening up- 
stairs, had found Madame out . on the 
landing, who screamed, wrung her hands, 
and could not speak a word. 

"Me, I am upstairs with le cher petity 
who is asleep in his little bed: I hear, 
I run, — ^I leare Madame my mistress to 
Madame Beeck; I fall into the salon — 
Ah, ma chhre dame^ I see no one but 
my poor Monsieur, who lies dead on 
the floor! But I lift him, it seems to 
me that he breathes; we cany him, Ma- 
dame Beeck and I, upon his bed a 
coU. All the time there is Madame my 
mistress, who cannot look upon her 
husband, runs away and screams, screams, 
and laughs, and explains nothing at all. 
It is to go mad to witness all that! I 
run for Monsieur the doctor, at No. 5 
VOL. III. P 
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— ^yes, yes, Dieu mercil he is at home. I 
send him quick, quick! and me, I hasten 
to you, ma chere petite damey to beg you 
of your goodness to come and help 
us." 

Helen vaguely conjectured what had 
happened. Discovery had probably come; 
how, mattered little, and the shock, so 
utterly unexpected, had struck down the 
husband at once. Helen had noticed, as 
no one else had done, John Drewe's 
toil-broken health, ripe for this catastrophe. 
While Pauline was telling her that Ma- 
dame Beeck was m^chante^ was angry at 
the disturbance in her house, was 
grumbling at the chance of a dead or 
dying inmate, was rude and unfeeling 
to Madame, and rough even to ce 
pauvre Monsieur — 
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" There is no one but me ; and me, 
I am but a poor ignorant girl, ma 
chkrt dame; without you, what can 
I do?" 

While Pauline thus volubly implored 
her aid, Helen was recovering her- 
self, and bracing her nerves for action. 
She knew better than Pauline did, that 
John Drewe's little family lived from 
hand to mouth — ^that toiling right hand 
which might now be laid idle in death, or 
deadly sickness. 

How she could be of use she hardly 
yet knew. But she could at least re- 
ceive his wishes from himself if 
he were capable of expressing any. 
He might ask her to write to his family, or 
to take his little boy. She might, at any 
rate, go at once with Pauline to the bed- 
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side of her stricken neighbour, supposing 
him to* be still abandoned by his wife. 
It cost Helen very little to set aside 
les convenances that were hollow, and 
scruples that were selfish, and she hardly 
thought at all about Mrs. Drewe. Helen 
was breaking her heart for jealousy of 
her husband, but she had never stooped 
to personal dislike of the women he pre- 
ferred to her. And there is a divinity 
in the pureness of modest women, that 
hedges them from prudish fear: she believed 
that John Drewe's wife was her husband's 
mistress; but although the belief had 
caused her to avoid contact with this 
woman under ordinary circumstances, it 
could not for a moment restrain her 
from personally serving John Drewe, whom 
she liked, pitied, and honoured, in his 
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need of her. So she bravely went to 
No. 3, with Pauline. 

She waited a minute before entering, 
while the bonne ran upstairs; but Pauline 
came down again immediately, and reported 
that Madame la Proprietaire had retreated 
to her own quarters — ^that Madame was 
lying asleep or exhausted on the sofa in 
the sitting-room — ^and that her poor master 
was left all alone with the doctor, 
who had bled him, and brought him 
to life. 

Then Helen went upstairs, and entered 
the dim sick-room. Poor John Drewe 
had opened his eyes, but shut them 
again, and now lay in his bed in a state 
that looked a good deal more like death 
than life. The Doctor was washing his 
lancet in a comer of the room. He was 
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a jolly little Blanchevillian, intelligent^ 
cautious, and conceited; and understanding 
English very well, but talking it very ill, 
insisted on conversing with Madame TAn- 
glaise in that language. 

"Ah, Madame! parmit zat we spik in 
your tong. I loav ze Anglis; I spik him 
capital, is it not? Mistair, my patient, 
-— yais, yais; pardon — he have pushed a 
sigh. At present he breeze very nice. 
Be quiet, madame, he goes to be al right. 
I come to see again before I bed myself. 
Ah, you demand what has mistair? You 
demand has he a sort of feet? Ah, you 
have right; zere is very much sort of 
feet. But see you, mistair must be wash 
very careful — ^Eh ! ze hot or ze cold baise ? 
— ^I comprehend nuzzing at all, Madame. It 
acts not of ze barse — ^it acts of well wash 
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•verlook — aA, hahj doncy surveiller — and, 
eef you plis, ze zings to write." 

The touchy little doctor, affronted at 
poor Helen's innocent mistake, casting a 
slur on his favourite accomplishment, ab- 
ruptly turned away, wrote his prescription, 
and gave it to Pauline to take to the 
chymist's. Then he went and looked 
attentively at his motionless patient, put 
his little plump fingers on the great rigid 
hand and wrist, and on the heart, made 
an elaborate bow to Madame, and vanished. 
Left alone in the silent, feebly-lighted 
room, Helen seated herself beside the bed, 
facing the sick man, where she could 
discern the slightest change in his 
aspect. 

It was a strange position, some might 
call it a false one; but Helen felt neither 
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doubt nor embarrassment. On the contraiy^ 
this call on her energy, this demand for 
sdf-abnegation, above all, this feeling that 
she could comfort and serve a suffering 
brother, had already comforted and served 
herself. She looked with intense and 
self -forgetful compassion on the blanched 
bearded face in the shadowy depths of the 
bed; its features locked as if in death, 
and she touched affectionately, almost 
reverently, the poor helpless heroic right 
hand that lay without life, and clutched 
as if in the death-agony. And as she 
watched him, thinking very pitifully of 
him, it came into her heart to pray for 
poor John. And praying silently in her 
soul, as she sat there, her noble innocent 
eyes fixed on his face, it seemed to her 
that all hard thoughts, resentments, sense 
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of injury, naughty scorns, dwindled and 
died out of her as they might on her 
own death-bed. 

She felt that she could think of those who 
had trespassed against her, and forgive them; 
as perhaps we shall all, even the most 
vindictive of us, come at the very last 
to remember and pardon our enemies, as 
we hope for pardon ourselves. Ah ! dare 
we wait till that supreme moment to mean 
that which we dare say to God — ^mock- 
ing "Our Father" with the Christian's 
daily prayer! 

Helen preached this little sermon to 
herself as she kept watch in that silent 
room. Dim spiritual heights within her 
seemed touched by the rays of Divine 
Love. 

Her heart yearned without bitterness to 
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her husband, and even yonder frail woman 
found admittance to her pity and her 
prayer — 

She was recalled to less exalted con- 
raderations by the sudden darkening of the 
solitary candle, and turning round saw it 
sink and expire in its socket. At the 
same time a bright line became visible 
under the closed door which led into the 
adjoining room. She at once rose to 
obtain a fresh light, which was so neces- 
sary in the sick-chamber, and which she 
would not wait for until Pauline's return. 
The remembrance that Mrs. Drewe was 
probably lying asleep in that other room, 
did not hinder her. She was absolutely, 
in these moments, as divested of personality 
as a sister of charity; and she was con- 
scious of no selfish emotion as she noise- 
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lessly felt her way to the door and pushed 
it open. 

Mrs. Drewe lay on the hard comfortless 
couch in the sitting-room^ in a deep but 
very comfortless sleep. No one had tried 
to make it better. Her limbs were hud- 
dled and uncomposed, just as she had cast 
herself down, or fallen exhausted, and cried 
till she slept. The lamp on the table 
shone full on her face, unshaded: 
her head, with all its bright tumbled fair 
hair, had sunk painfully, and slipped from 
the stony bolster of the sofa. Her pretty 
pink bud of a mouth, half open, had a 
grieved complaining expression; her long 
light-brown lashes, still wet, lay on flushed 
cheeks, still glazed with tears. She looked 
as lovely, innocent, and piteous as a child 
in disgrace. 
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Careful not to waken her, Helen went 
softly towards the mantelpiece for a wax- 
light there; but, as she passed in 
front of the couch, glanced at the 
sleeper. 

Pity, the gentlest and purest, impelled 
Helen to pause, and, with a touch as 
light and tender as love's, to raise the 
fallen head, and slip under it a soft 
cushion taken from a chair at hand. As 
she did this little deed of charily that 
was so great, the young sister of mercy 
looked up — and met her husband's eyes! 
He stood just within the door. Helen 
coloured, faltered something about the 
candle she had come for, and, turn- 
ing, took it from the mantelpiece. 

She tried with aU her might to con- 
quer her trouble, and steady her shaking 
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hands. She looked about for a morsel 
of paper to light the candle from the 
lamp, and found that Edward had come 
up to help her. On the table there 
was nothing but the little desk, the reli- 
gious tracts, and the Bible; but he 
observed a torn envelope on the carpet, 
and picked it up. As he was going to 
twist it into an allumette, he saw that it 
was addressed to himself, in Mrs. Drewe's 
hand. He glanced up, and perceived that 
Helen had seen it too. Nevertheless, he 
used it, as he had intended, to Ught the 
candle; and, as he gave it to her, looked 
hard at her with a singular expression. 

She was very white, as usual, but a 
strange touching sweetness breathed from 
the marble face, and those beautiful 
pathetic ox-eyes, that fell timidly under his 
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curious stare, had somewhat indescribably 
pure in their lucid depths, 

Helen thanked him in a very low 
voice, and glided away into the next 
room. 

She put the candle on a table, and 
sat down in the place she had quitted 
a few minutes before. She was very 
much shaken, now ; her husband's strange 
look sorely troubled and perplexed her; 
she had to struggle with a nervous 
inclination to burst out crying ; she 
bit her lips, and locked her fingers 
together, and fought hard to force her 
thoughts away, safe from self altogether. 

But presently she found them recur- 
ring to that significant empty envelope, 
and she could not help wondering how 
much Edward knew of the immediate 
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cause of the catastrophe, supposing it 
to be anything like what she had 
conjectured from the first. Now, 
Edward, in fact, knew hardly go much as 
she did herself. He had come to No. 3, 
when he was tired of walking about 
Blancheville, had walked off the worst 
of his ill-humour, and had concluded 
that the obnoxious Pidgely would have 
disapjieared for that day at least. In 
the absence of Pauline and other 
functionaries, Madame la Proprietaire 
foimd herself under the degrading neces- 
sity of answering the door. 

She was robed in a blanket, imper- 
fectly veiling her night costume, her 
head tied up in a far from be- 
coming yellow pocket-handkerchief (relic 
of le feu Beeck). In her general 
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effect she had a good deal of 
bilious chimpanzee about her. She 

informed Edward briefly, in a tone 
of intense and bitter indignation, that 
Monsieur Drewe had half-killed her 
by falling down on the carpet in a 
thundering apoplexy, and that Madame 
had had an attack of nerves, and had 
screamed till her (Madame Veuve 
Beeck's) head was veritably cracked 
like an egg. That, in this dam- 
aged condition, she had put herself 
to bed, and should at once put 
herself back again, leaving all the 
world to tmnble down dead in thundering 
apoplexies at their pleasure. And in- 
stantly retired into the fortress of her 
sacred apartment, shutting the door on the 
nose of Monsieur. 
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This extremely sketchy outline of cir- 
cumstances was all Edward had yet ob- 
tained; but conscience might well fill it 
in. 

Having mounted the stairs softly, and 
softly opened the door, in deference to the 
neighbourhood of sickness, he was struck 
dumb at the wholly unexpected sight that 
met his eyes in Susan's salon. The empty 
envelope directed to himself, and lying 
on the floor, was very suggestive — ^but 
his wife's presence altogether mystified 
him: he was no less disturbed and per- 
plexed than herself, and a good deal 
more discomfited than she with her clear 
conscience could possibly be. 

He looked after Helen in a very ir- 
resolute state of mind, which was, in- 

VOL. III. Q 
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deed, a very rare state for Mr. Edward 
Hartley to be in. 

Should he get certain^ out of aU 
this uncertainty by questioning Helen? 
— at least, would it not be extremely 
natural that he should ask his wife 
how it came to pass that he found her 
in that galley, installed as a species 
of Beguine at No. 3? So natural 
would it be, that he felt his silence 
must seem highly unnatural; yet he 
hesitated, struck dumb by conscience, or 
some other mental impression not analysed. 
It is remarkable that — although he held 
this hasty conference with himself, stand- 
ing close to the couch where the lovely 
Susan now slumbered comfortably, on the 
pillow adjusted by his wife, Mr. Hart- 
ley never once cast his eyes on that 
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sleeping beauty. Just then Pauline came 
laboriously tiptoeing upstairs, on her 
stocking-soles, and looked into the salon. 
Edward signed to her to go back, and, 
joining her on the landing, immediately 
desired her to tell him exactly what 
had occurred. She could only repeat 
what she had told Helen, and further 
relate how she had run, bewildered and 
frightened at the responsibility that had 
suddenly fallen on her, to No. 30, and 
implored Madame his wife to come back 
with her, and direct her, and arrange 
things properly, and stay with Monsieur 
till Madame her mistress got well. 

Edward sa^^ she had nothing more to 
tell, and that the heels of her Flemish 
imagination had not enough spring in 
them for a leap to suspicion or conjecture. 

q2 
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"And your master is recovering?" 
said he. 

"The doctor says so, Monsieur. But 
he was lying like a dead body when 
I went away. Pardon, Monsieur, I must 
now take in the medicine. Is Monsieur 
coming in?" 

Edward considered a moment. "Go 
and see if his eyes are open," said he. 
And when she reported, after a hasty 
inspection, that Monsieur still lay with 
his eyes shut, exactly as she had left 
him, Edward stole into the sick-room, 
under the wing of the sturdy bonne. 
It was very feebly lighted, but he 
could distinguish the motionless form in 
the bed, and the motionless watcher 
beside it« 

Helen was painfully astonished at his 
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entrance. She had some experience of 
her husband's peculiar insensibilities, and 
his indifference to popular opinion when it 
crossed his will or whim, yet she was 
hardly prepared to see him voluntarily 
enter that sick-room. He came quietly 
up "to her side, and stood there, looking 
down on poor John's death-like face. He 
stood there so long that Helen glanced up 
at him, half hoping, I believe, to see 
some sign of feeling, perhaps remorse, on 
his own countenance. She was utterly 
confounded to find his eyes fixed on herself! 
He must have been watching the expres- 
sion of her candid face, and had probably 
read it easily enough. As she looked 
hastily away again, her eyes fell on John 
Drewe's hand, and she immediately perceived 
that the fingers had opened, aad that a 
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written crumpled paper had become yisible 
in the palm^ which lay upwards. Helen 
felt something very like horror when she 
saw Edward, who had perceived the cir- 
cumstance as soon as she did, gently 
draw the paper from the poor unresisting 
hand, and coolly examine it. 

Helen could not repress a low cry of 
remonstrance, or even a hurried gesture. 
Edward heeded neither, but muttering 
"I thought so," carried the paper, evidently 
a woman's note, close to the candle, and 
there deliberately read it. He did not 
turn his back, or take any pains to con- 
ceal his feelings while he read; and, had 
not Helen scrupled to watch him, she 
would have seen his features express 
the most profoimd contempt, and even 
disgust. 
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When he had finished, he stood and 
considered a minute, then put the letter 
in his pocket, and returned to the bedside. 
He looked for a moment at the sick man, 
with undisguised regret and compassion. 
Then he laid his own hand on the help- 
less hand he had just rifled, and turned 
and looked full at his wife, with a sort 
of grave smile. " You «ee," said he ; and 
then, without a word more, was going to 
the door, when it opened, and the doctor 
re-appeared. 
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CHAPTER VI- 

FROM HARTLEY HALL TO CALAIS. 

Captain Hartley, with a flower-pot 
in his hand, came from the garden into 
the room that had been his father^s study, 
through the large French window. It 
was still quite light, a minute or two past 
sunset on a latter August evening. Out- 
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side, the fair wide west-country landscape 
was just mellowing goldenly. 

But Captain Hartley was nearly blind 
now, and did not see, till he came quite 
close, that there was somebody seated in 
his great leather chair. Somebody that 
looked rather a small gentleman in the 
big chair, and whose remarkably clear 
eyes quite shone from its profound depths. 
And somebody, as Kobert Hartley ap- 
proached, rose up quietly, and quietly 
grasped his hand. 

"God bless me — sirl who are you?" 
And in the same breath, "Ashton, my 
dear friend 1 Is it possible?" 

"Yes, thank God! it's you and I once 
more, my dear Hartley. How glad 
I amr 

"Glad! it's too good to believe. Stop, 
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let me put down this pot. I nearly let 
it fall/' 

"What i» it? Black Princesr 

"Black Princes! — ^no, it's — oh, I see. 
You remember eveiything, my Sahib. 
But dinner — ^you must have some 
dinner. Tve dined — the doctors make me 
dine early." 

"Had it ages ago, at Toxeter, at 
Hallet's. I was ravenous when I got 
there. I propose coffee and pipes in- 
stead.'' 

"And a fire: don't deny that you want 
a fire." 

"I don't. I am but a poor chilly old 
Qui-hi; and I should like to sit and look 
at that great Claude in your window frame 
without shivering." 

" James, a fire here ; and take care 
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there's a good one in Mr. Asliton's room." 

Pipes^ coffee, a crackling log behind, the 
Claude in front: they sat at the open 
window, each in his easy chair, and chatted 
twilight into dark. 

"This is delightful!" said Ashton. "If 
yonder landscape is a poem, a hymn, the 
fire is a charming bit of prose — and prose 
and poetry are the body and soul of our 
daily life, and I call this keeping them 
together." 

"Do you smell the clematis? — and just 
listen to that thrush," said poor Kobert, 
holding up his dim-eyed face, and sniffing 
rapturously. He got the poem through his 
nose and ears, you perceive, though at one 
entrance quite shut out. 

"You have been looked for here these 
three days," said he, presently. 
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"I have been at Danhaye," rejoined 
Ashton, "and could not get away before, 
as it was a sort of peace visit, to bury 
the hatchet. I found a most irresistibly 
amiable invitation from the old Colonel, in 
London. You see he can't bear to lose 
sight of his daughter for even forty-eight 
hours, and it was the only way he knew 
to prevent my sister-in-law going to town 
to meet me." 

"Well, that's all right, and as it should 
be, and I am glad things have ended so," 
said Eobert, benignantly. "But now tell 
me the last news of the young folks." 

"Don't they write to you?" 

"Oh yes, Helen does. But you see she 
knows I must have her letters read to me 
by James. James is a very faithful, dis- 
creet, superior lad, I assure you, and 
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a great comfort to me; but of course 
Helen feels it's not like writing for myself 
only." 

Ashton looked most compassionately and 
admiringly at his poor solitary friend, who 
spoke with such patience and resignation 
of his terrible calamity, unmitigated as it 
was by the affectionate ministry that his 
tender spirit must pine for. Mr. Hallet 
had just told Ashton that he verily be- 
lieved Kobert Hartley took a vague, un- 
conscious, innocently fanatic comfort in his 
lack of comfort, and that it positively 
helped him to bear that misfortune of 
large fortune which had befallen him I 

"The young folk are very well," said 
Ashton. " My sister had a letter from 
Helen yesterday, written in capital spirits, 
apparently. They are just now at Les 
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!^tangs, the little Bichmond of Blanche- 
ville, you know." 

" John Drewe and his wife live at 
Blancheville too, don't they I Helen wrote 
to me about them when she and Edward 
first went there, last Christmas." 

"What did she say?" 

"Only that John worked hard for every 
penny they had to live on, and Mrs. Drewe 
was a very pretty woman, and they had a 
nice little boy — and that is all I know 
about them." 

"Well, I can tell you something more. 
Mrs. Drewe was a Methodist shopkeeper^s 
daughter, and a distant relation of old 
Nettlefold's, who took the orphan girl to 
be his daughter's toadeater — ^meaning to 
be kind, I daresay. But Mrs. and Miss 
Nettlefold couldn't be pleasant people to 
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eat toads with, and I fancy she was glad 
enough to marry John Drewe when he fell 
in love with her, seven years ago. Never- 
theless, she has now gone back to live with 
Miss Nettlefold! Old Nettlefold left his 
daughter every penny he could scrape; and 
she lives on her own hook at Fulham, while 
the mother sticks to Danhaye, which saves 
her jointure, to say nothing of contingencies. 
Miss Nettlefold used to be a rabid Pro- 
testant, but she appears of late to have 
come out of Exeter Hall, and adopted the 
High Candlestick doctrines." 

"And where's John Drewe?" 

"At Blancheville still, or rather at Les 
Etangs, with the Hartleys. He has been 
very ill (an odd time for his loving wife 
to leave him), and our dear httle Helen 
seems to take great pleasure in nurs- 
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ing him, and looking after his little boy. 
What I tell you, Helen told her mother; 
just the facts, without particulars or com- 
ment." 

"Very odd affair, it looks," was Ro- 
bert Hartley's observation; and Ashton 
went on to talk of Helen and her mar- 
riage. 

"They seem happy together now, don't 
they?" said he, interrogativfely. "You 
saw them in London last year, what did 
you think of him?" 

" Edward is a fine young man," said 
Eobert, rather hesitatingly; "a handsome, 
elegant, eccentric sort of young fellow; 
a strong character I should say, and 
very clever." 

"But what sort of disposition?" per- 
sisted Ashton, anxiously. "Do tell me 
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frankly what your impression was, Hartley, 
and if you think he makes my poor 
girl happy. You see the marriage has 
turned out anything but a prosperous 
one in all other ways, and if it is not 
happy through affection, that pet child of 
ours has a hard fate." 

*^She was very much in love with her 
husband still, when I saw them," said Ko- 
bert Hartley. 

^^And he—" 

"Well, it certainly struck me Edward 
was not a tender-hearted man, and not 
at all in love with his wife — ^not exactly 
unkind, and never rough." 

"Indifferent?" said Ashton. 

Hartley nodded, saying, 

"I was afraid so. And she is perfect, 
Ashton." 

VOL. III. R 
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"Poor child!" said Ashton, bitterly. 
" You see my sister could or would tell 
me little about Helen's lot in marriage ; 
but from that little, and still more from 
a certain flash in the mother's eye when 
she spoke ever so briefly of her daugh- 
ter's husband, I strongly suspect, I very 
much fear, the child has had a great 
deal to complain of — and has never com- 
plained at all! No, not even to her 
mother perhaps; and what her mother 
knows, or guesses, or has got out of 
her, she won't tell, even to me— women 
have their code of honour, and quite 
right. But Hartley, I love that child 
dearly; I loved that little thing at first 
sight. If she had been my own I 
couldn't have loved that baby better, from 
when she first sat on my knee, and 
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put her little anns round my neck! 
Dear little bird, how pretty and how 
loving she wasl Look here, old friend; 
the only woman I ever wished to marry 
married another man: then I came home, 
and my poor brother was dead, and his 
little child crept into my heart. It was 
such a pretty rose to creep and blossom 
about a ruin, I thought! — sentimental I 
daresay, but I meant soberly and stead- 
fastly to be a father to her. And I 
constantly wrote to her, and treasured all 
her little pretty letters from the first 
that her little fist ever wrote! They 
were the comfort • and hope of my soli- 
tary Hfe. From those I saw what a 
sweet flower of intelligence she was grow- 
ing. Then I confess her hasty rash 
marriage was a great shock to me, and I 
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blamed her poor mother, who must have 
suffered far more than I did. I own I 
never liked your nephew, when he was 
a child; and I did not like what Louisa 
reported of him as he grew up; and 
I did not like what I heard from other 
sources of the sort of life he led abroad. 
And I did not like Helen's after-marriage 
letters: I soon felt there was something 
wrong, yet I have tried to persuade my- 
self I was suspicious, and prejudiced 
against her husband. I was well pleased 
at the spirit in which he took his trying 
reverse of fortune, and I could appre- 
ciate, without exactly approving, his eccen- 
tric and obstinate rejection of all money 
help, even for his wife, from you and 
me and everybody. 

"But what I cannot forgive, what I 
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cannot bear to think of, is that felloVs 
selfish cruelty, if he took my poor child 
from her mother's love and mine, and 
had nothing but a short-lived heartless 
fancy to give her in lieu of aJU Some- 
thing coarser than our girl might have 
served his turn — confound him I" 

Kobert Hartley had seldom seen his 
friend so moved; he tried to say some 
words of comfort, and to represent, truly 
enough, that these misgivings were but 
misgivings after all; and presently Ashton 
coidd think and talk with his accustomed 
calmness. He acknowledged that this sort 
of lunging at Helen's imaginary bad hus- 
band was but an avuncular Qiiixotism; and 
then changed the conversation by asking, 
what the Seabay news was. 

"Poor Dr. Tottle died last month," said 
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Hartley. "He was getting infirm, and he 
took a severe cold through going in all 
weathers to visit a patient. It was a poor 
lady, a governess out of work, who had 
broken her ancle, and could not afford to 
call in a doctor that would expect to be 
paid. Poor Tottle cured her, and got her 
a comfortable engagement to boot, but 
never got over his own illness. It fell 
on his lungs, and he died in a sort of 
rapid decline. I went in to see him 
several times; there seemed no one to 
look after him properly, so I persuaded 
him to come here for change of air — and 
here he died, very placid and happy, dear 
old fellow. He left nae his old poney, 
and all the plants in his little green- 
house." 

Yes, Robert Hartley had smoothed the 
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kind old doctor's death-bed, even as the 
doctor had ministered to that dying woman 
who had been the fatal comfort of poor 
Robert's life. 

"He is very much missed at Seabay — 
far more than Mr. Lipley was," added 
Captain Hartley. 

"Ah, yes: my sister-in-law told me 
when the old Rector died. Of apoplexy, 
too, just as he always thought he should, 
and always pretended to think he shouldn't. 
A common way of talking down one's secret 
convictions. The present Rector is the 
Green man, I believe, who was the curate 
when we lived at Seabay? An Oxford man, 
who was given to howling sentimental 
songs, and painfully particular about his 
boots." 

"He howls nothing lighter than Grego- 
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nans now; and, as for boots, I believe he 
was seen barefoot lately, in some '* High- 
candlestick" procession, as you'd call it. He 
even disapproves * of the ^priesthood' mar- 
rying, which caused a great disappointment 
to Miss Eliza Lipley, they say, who would 
have liked to marry him." 

"Inconstant Eliza! She would have 
liked to marry me. Any more Seabay 
gossip. Hartley I" 

"No, really I have not. You see I 
only get my news from my housekeeper, 
who is a good soul, and a Seabay woman, 
and comes on any odd pretext to cheer 
master up a bit, now and then, when she 
thinks I am moping." 

"What sort of clergyman have you got 
at Hartleybridge ? My sister said old 
Drewe had vacated." 
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" Yes : he chose to go. I do not think 
I should have disturbed him, and I bore 
him no malice. I daresay he always acted 
towards me as he thought I deserved. He 
lives with his rich son and daughter-in- 
law. Oh — ^the new vicar 1 Mr. Hayes is 
an excellent old man, but not likely to 
live long, I fear. I wish to offer Hallet 
the living when it is vacant. Hallet's is 
too poor a one for a man with a large 
family to do justice to. I know how he 
feels that, but he himself named Mr. 
Hayes to me, so I never suspected his 
own need. Mr. Hayes can just get 
through the work of this small parish, 
now his health is failing, after having 
been condemned to hard labour all his 
life in various curacies." 

"Now, Hartley, my dear fellow, having 
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discussed and dismissed with your blessing 
eveiybodj else, tell me about yourself. 
How are you sure your eyes are irrecover- 
ably damaged? Whom have you con- 
sulted?'* 

^^The best oculists in London, my 
Sahib. Never mind,** said Bobert with 
his good melancholy smile, ^^I have only 
too much to be thankful for. Don't 
fancy I repine." 

*^I don't: but / do for you. So 
the verdict is, you are to make up 
your mind to the worst, and there's 
no possible better?" 

''Yes. Or at least — ^well, poor Tottle 
was always urging me to go to a G^- 
man place, where it seems there are won- 
derful eye cures going on." 

"To be sure there are! I know of 
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a man who went there with no eyes 
left, and came back ^*' 

"Eyes right?" said Robert, smiling a 
little. 

"Exactly. Well, isn't it worth while 
to try? — are not your eyes worth fetch- 
ing from D ?" 

Robert Hartley again smiled faintly, 
and the top of his cheekbones got very 
red. He really had not courage to 
put that innocent fanaticism of his into 
words. Indeed, he felt like a fool when 
he did so, even in his own mind, and 
hardly told himself that he looked on his 
blindness as a judgment that he feared 
to struggle against, lest worse should be- 
fall him! 

But Ashton understood what was pass- 
ing in his mind, about as well as he 
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understood it himself. There was a con- 
certed plot among his friends to get him 

to D . Tottle had thrown the ball 

in the air: Hallet, who had visited him 
frequently during his last illness, and to 
whom he had spoken with some confi- 
dence concerning the D oculist, 

kept it up, with the help, warmly ac- 
corded, of Mrs. Widow Hartley. And 
now Captain Hartley became aware that a 
special pleader had accepted a brief, and 
was to follow on the same side. 

^'Et tUj BruUj^ said he half-reproach- 
fully. 

But Ashton hardened his heart against 
the dim instinct, or presentiment, to 
which poor Robert could give no expres- 
sion that did not cause it to appear 
morbid and absurd even to himself. Bo- 
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fore they parted that night the influence 
of his dear friend had prevailed, and 
Robert Hartley had consented to go to 
D . 

They were to set off in a week's 
time: they were both to go; visiting 
"the young folk," at Les 6tangs en 
routit. Ashton would remain with his 
friend until the verdict of the grej^t 

D authority was pronounced : if 

there was hope. Hartley would remain 
in the care of his faithful servant, 
while Ashton returned to England on 
business that could no longer be post- 
poned. If the London sentence were 
confirmed, the friends would return to- 
gether, as they went. 

This was the programme, the neat 
disposal of events which Ashton slept 
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on complacently enough. His kind heart 
delighted in his work. He loved his 
friend sincerely, and rejoiced to have 
conquered the morbid feeling bred in 
that lonely blindness, to which he 
ascribed Hartley's reluctance to seek re- 
lief, and which might be depriving him 
of years of a brightened life. 

He had no misgivings as they 'drove 
from the old stone porch through the 
park woodland, while the sweet Septem- 
ber sunrise showed the "fiery finger here 
and there." 

"Courage! dear old friend," said he, 
and laid an affectionate hand on his 
shoulder, as he watched Robert's wistful 
dejected face. "When your old trees 
bud again, you shall see them, please 
God." 
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"Please God," repeated Robert Id a 
low voice; "iwi it loill noty^ he added, 
so much lower still, that Ashton thought 
it best not to seem to hear it. 

Ah, he had been so content only to 
hear his woods rustle, so satisfied and 
grateful only to hear the finches pipe, 
and smeU his clove-carnations — 

They crossed from Dover to Calais 
that evening, and in a red sunset stood 
arm-in-arm on the busy pier. 

The rest seemed to Ashton a confused 
and horrible dream, of which he could 
furnish no coherent record. One moment, 
Robert Hartley standing placidly, a smile 
on his poor blind face at some jest of 
his friend's; the next — dropped bleeding 
against Ashton's shoulder — in his arms, 
that caught him as he slid to the 
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ground I A single sharp scream from 
him as he fell — then an uproar of many 
tongues on that crowded pier — a quick 
rush of many feet that chased a mur- 
derer — shouts for the police — shrieks of 
terrified women, women fainting, one in 
strong hysterics, laughing; she had been 
so close, she had touched the assassin — 
her clothes were splashed with blood. 
And Ashton on the pavement, holding 
up the lifeless head, the fixed ashy 
face, crying out for a surgeon, a sur- 
geon, for God's sake! His servant and 
Hartle/s have run different ways to 
fetch one; but is there no doctor in all 
that throng t Yes, a young man comes 
hurrying up; and at the same instant, 
clutched savagely by iron hands, dragged 
back through the shrinking crowd, dogged. 
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silent, unresisting, amidst furious faces 
and furious words — ^the murderer! Ash- 
ton does not even glance at him yet; 
his eyes, with all his thoughts, are fixed 
on his friend, or move only to the 
surgeon. 

^^ Dying?" he says huskily, as the 
young man stoops, making his brief ex- 
amination. 

"Dead, Monsieur," answers the surgeon, 
gently laying down that heavy hand, and 
closing the bloody shirt again over that 
stopped- heart. Then he takes out his 
handkerchief and wipes his own dabbled 
fingers. 

"My God!" groans Ashton, "what 
cowardly villain — ^* And his eye falls 
on the assassin they hold before him 
there. 

VOL. in. S 
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"Datchetr he cries; "you infernal 
ruffian, at your devil's work again!" 

" Monsieur recognizes him ! Knock his 
hat off, that Monsieur may see him 
better." 

With his Guernsey shirt partly torn 
from his lean shoulders and chest, with 
his bare half-bald head and rough 
grizzled beard, with his red eyes gleam- 
ing out of a wrinkled gin-sodden face, 
with his old dog^s snarl, Datchet stands 
there and owns his deed. 

''I remembers ye. Yes, I be Datchet. 
Eighteen year back I killed my lass 
along of he (nodding at the dead man). 
You seen me do it; and now I done 
for he too; I always meant to, if ever 
I got the chance. It's all right: I'm 
ready to swing now: I'm that sick of 
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my life. Prennyy mes ammy^^ said he 
coolly, in his rude French, to the police, 
and wrenching one hand free to put it 
in his pocket ; " prenny mong couteau : 
c^est avec ga fai tov^ mong humr 

It was red and wet. 

"You murderous villain!" said Ashton; 
"the devil helped you better this time. 
Your wife did not die of her 
wound." 

" Nell — my lass — not dead !" said the 
wretch eagerly, and faltering. " I heerd 
teU— " 

"Dead — but not by your hand. Mes- 
sieurs, for God's sake, take him out of 
my sight!" 

"I didn't kill my lass," said Datchet, 
trembling, and smiling; "thank God!" 

To hear him thanking God! and next 

s2 
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moment he added, as they hurried him 
ofiF, 

"But I bayn't sorry I done for he^ 

my lass liked un too well." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LE8 ]6tANG8. 

"Edward, Uncle Montagu will be here 
next week. You want a new coat." 

"That goes without saying; but the 
question is — ^^ 

"Oh, we can pay for it. There's 
that paper in the ^ Revue de Blancheville.' " 
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" — ^The question is, don't I want new 
trowsers, more ? I am only quoting my 
friend the little tailor here. I met him 
this morning in my early walk through 
the village. I generally do, fresh from 
taking his goutte at Le Cheval Noir. In 
the course of conversation, he made 
that remark, * Didn't I want a new 
pair of trowsers f *Well,' said I, 
holding out this leg, with the tender place 
at the knee, ^ it looks as if I did, cer- , 
tainly.' My little tailor gazed at the leg 
thoughtfully, and said, in quite a friendly 
serious way, *I think your others are 
better, sir!' Fancy the fellow knowing 
what I had got in my drawers ! I was 
immensely tickled — ' II me semble que 
tautre pantahn est mieuxj Monsieur.^ 
Wasn't it delicious? I must tell old Jack." 
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This conversation took place in the 
little garden of Maison Dulac at Les 
Etangs. Helen had an open letter in her 
hand, which she had just received from 
the facteuvy and which was dated from 
Hartley Hall. She met Edward coming 
down the steps of the pavilion, at the end, 
mentioned in a previous chapter; he had 
come out to smoke a pipe in the garden, 
after writing for three or four hours on a 
stretch. He and Helen walked about for 
some minutes, chatting very confidentially, 
and then they both went up the steps, 
and entered the pavilion. There was a 
window at the east end, overlooking a 
little lake, that mirrored the green banks 
and red-roofed houses, and blue and white 
sky — 2l landscape as pretty and gaudy as 
a bit of Japan porcelain. 
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In front of this window a sick man 
lay on a couch, as cosy as Helen's 
gentle providence could make it, and on 
the floor at his side squatted a little boy. 
Who would have known John Drewe again ! 
Fallen from that grand Herculean vigour 
of his to this poor ghastly hollow-eyed bed- 
ridden skeleton. No, not bedridden now; 
he was fast recovering; he could use his 
right hand better every day, and he could 
get along with a stick, somehow, even 
when left with no better help, which he 
seldom was. And he could teach his little 
son, if he could do nothing else yet. 

He was putting his pupil through a course 
of English classics, to improve his know- 
ledge of that tongue; and Johnny was 
now reading "Jack the Giant-killer" aloud, 
from a very large typed dissyllabled edition 
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of that narrative, gorgeously illustrated; being 
carefully corrected by his father, when the 
French accent prevailed. 

Since that terrible March evening, John 
Drewe had not earned one farthing. A 
stroke of paralysis had utterly crippled his 
right side, and deprived him of articulate 
speech for several months. He lay like a 
log, but a live log, to be nourished and 
nursed, while Edward Hartley did his work 
— ^while Edward Hartley worked for them 
aU! When, in two or three days, he had 
recovered his senses sufficiently to compre- 
hend what had happened to him, and to 
recollect the bitter beginnings, whereof this 
seemed the hopeless end, John Drewe's 
sensations were about as intolerable as a 
man's with a clear conscience could well 
be. Dishonour, domestic treachery, and 
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lastly, want, like an armed man, faced 
him at every turn. 

On the day he recovered to this painftd 
consciousness, he became aware of Helen 
Hartley quietly busy as a young Beguine 
about his sick room. But he had not then 
so much energy, bodily or mental, as 
would suffice to show that he knew 
her. 

Two or three days more had slipped by 
in that silent room, before he made a little 
sign with his left hand, and, when Helen 
came and stood by his bedside, fixed his 
eyes on her with an eager asking look, 
that her fine perception could not miss the 
meaning of. She smiled, but gravely, 
and shook her head. She wished he could 
rest content awhile longer, and comprehend 
that things, if bad, were not as bad as 
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he thought. But he was not content; he 
became agitated ; and she immediately obeyed 
the doctor's injunctions to speak plainly, at 
once, on any subject that troubled his 
mind. 

She put her tender little hand on his 
twitching fingers. 

"You were mistaken," said she, softly, 
but distinctly. "They were not so guilty 
as you thought. Be very sure of it — ^rest 
on it; thank God for it — ^I know you 
will. And please be satisfied with this for 
to-day, remembering how weak you are — 
too weak even to listen longer." 

She gave him a very kind look, and 
left him. Her beautiful honest eyes 
seemed to shed truth like light into the 
sick man's soul; he believed her assurance 
at that moment, and rested on it, thank- 
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ing God, for another day or two. Then 
a wind of donbt arose, and his feeble 
flame wavered in it. He made impa- 
tient gestures with his left hand, which 
his agitation rendered all the less intelli- 
gible. Bnt Helen, patient and atten- 
tive, soon comprehended, and brought 
him a pencil and paper. She tenderly 
aided his poor left-handed attempts, and 
with immense difficulty, and after a con- 
siderable time, he had scrawled two 
words that almost covered the large page: 

"Wife— Letter." 

Helen had expected this moment; she 
was prepared for it. She instantly 
said, 

"May Edward come in t" 

First, a startled look, very like horror 
as well as astonishment; then, as he 
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met Helen's great clear "Serene eyes, of 
perplexity; at last, as if resolution had 
been silently struggled for and gained, a 
sign of assent. Helen did not leave the 
bednside, but smiled, as if thanking him, 
and told Pauline, who was in the room, 
to go and ask Monsieur to come, and 
stay herself with le petit 

Then Edward, entering, came quickly up 
to that side of the bed on which Helen 
stood, with her hand in John's left hand, 
which had clutched and kept it at the 
moment Edward appeared. And at the 
same moment the poor weak invsilid shut 
his eyes, with a groan. 

Edward stood there very pale and grave — 
self-possessed, it is true, but not without 
the greatest effort to be so that he had 
ever been obUged to make in his life. 
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And involuntarily, I beKeve, he laid his 
hand on his wife's shoulder. So the men 
unconsciously linked themselves together 
by the woman, and, in their weakness, 
found and rested on that strength of hers, 
which was nothing but love. 

"Thank God you're spared, John," said 
Edward, gently. "I wish, if it is not too 
painful, you would look at me while I 
speak a word to you." 

Whereat John opened his wan blue 
eyes, the only live-looking feature of his 
poor fixed face, and stared, solemnly as an 
accusing spirit, right into the young man's 
expressive slate-coloured orbs. 

"Thank God you are living to hear 
me; and God grant me the right words 
and the power to convince you. John — I 
swear I have not wronged you as you 
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think : what might have been I dare 
not say, but I swear I never had the in- 
tention to wrong you so deeply. I am 
not standing here to vindicate myself, but 
to comfort you dl I can, and to ask your 
pardon. It is my doing that you are 
lying there — ^my cursed vanity, and levity, 
and selfishness — I know that; it is never 
out of my thoughts; when I look at you 
I abhor myself, I — God forgive me, God 
forgive me! — "^ 

There he broke oS^ struggle as he 
would, and turned, and pressed down his 
face on the hand that still rested upon 
his wife's shoulder, and gave a great 
sob or two. She looked wistfully at 
John. 

But he, drawing his fingers from hers, 
impatiently fiuttered the paper on which 
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he had scrawled those two words, and 
which lay on the covCTlid. 

"Edward,** said Helen, "he wants to 
know about that Letter." She did not sajr 
"about his Wife." 

Edward raised his head, quite self-con- 
trolled again. 

"I have read that letter," said he; 
"here it is." He put it on a table in 
John's sight, and a weight on it. "When 
you are stronger you can read it again 
yourself, and you will see that there 
is not a word in it that really implies 
wrong beyond the wrong I plead guilty 
to. Wrong enough, bitter enough for you 
to read — ^Believe, John, that I am alone 
to blame — ^" 

Then, all of a sudden, a painful con- 
vulsion wrenched the death-like face, and 
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rent apart^ as it were^ the sealed lips; 
and a hoarse, discordant voice that was 
John's, but quite unlike John's, cried out 
" Wife I—'' 

^^Tell him," said Edward helplessly, for 
he was shocked and fairly frightened. 

"Your wife is gone to stay with Miss 
Nettlefold," said Helen; "but she is quite 
well, and so is your little boy, whom 
you can hear playing in the next 
room." 

She spoke quite readily and cheerfully, 
but she dreaded any further questioning. 
Without a word to anyone, Mrs, Drewe 
had left the house early in the morning 
after her husband's seizure ; and four days 
after, JHLelen had received a queer letter 
from foolish Miss Nettlefold, dated on the 
feast of St. Wapps. She announced that poor 

YOL. III. T 
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Susan Drewe had taken refuge with her 
from her husband's unchristian violence; 
that she (Miss Nettlefold), understanding 
the families were intimate^ had thought it 
best to write to Helen^ whose grandpapa 
was her uncle, and request her to in- 
form Mr. Drewe where his wife had 
found shelter — ^if indeed, which she had 
reason to doubt, he cared to know. Susan, 
she added, had shown an earnest vnsh 
to seek that blessed rest and peace which 
the Church alone could 'give a wounded 
spirit, and to help her in the altar-cloth 
she was working as a dedicatory offering 
to SS. Wapps and Natts. 

It was evident that Susan had pre- 
ferred returning to her feast of. toads 
with Miss Nettlefold (who, moreover, was 
not at all unmanageable in the absence 
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of her velvet and iron mamma), to re- 
maining with her husband; sunk iiTe* 
trievably, as she felt herself, below that 
confiding love which had made him so 
easy a husband. Besides, he was likely 
to be long ill, and they were certain 
to be poorer than ever. It was evident 
she had told a touching little story to 
her protectress, and was cunning enough to 
trust to the generous forbearance of those 
she had injured not to contradict it. 

Helen was very glad when poor John 
only sighed deeply, and closed his eyes, 
too exhausted, by these agitating explana- 
tions, for further question or reply. 

Edward went softly out of the room, 
and she was left alone once more by the 
sick-bed. But in a few minutes Edward 
opened the door, and gently called her: 

T 2 
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she went out to him, and he drew her 
into John's little study, where he had 
established himself ever since John's ill- 
ness. 

"Sit down, wiU you, for a little," said 
he; "I wanted to speak to you — ^*' 

But then he walked about the room 
without speaking, for about a minute. 

"I think he believes me," he said 
at last, rather abruptly* 

"I am sure he does," answered Helen 
eagerly, "he is sleeping so calmly; the 
expression of his face is quite changed." 

"God bless your loving heart!" said 
Edward, stopping and looking at her. 
Was it remorsefully? — ^was it fondly t 
Helen dared not put it in words, even 
to her fluttering inmost heart. It was 
that same look which had ruffled her 
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heaven-sent calm, on that memorable 
evening lately. 

"^But you — ^you — ^* Edward continued, 
"do you believe what I swore to John?*' 

"Ever since I saw you put your 
hand on his that night/' said she, simply. 
"Was not that what you meant!" 

"And you were satisfied — ^you are 
satisfied?" 

"Yes," said Helen, softly. 

"You are the sweetest soul!" cried 
Edward — ^then broke off. He came to 
her and laid his hand caressingly on 
her head, and stroked her wavy folds of 
hair before he spoke again ; and then 
it was in a very subdued voice. "My 
dear wife, I love you and honour you 
with the whole strength of my heart. I 
must be bad indeed if you cannot make 
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me a good husband in spite of myself. 
Helen — ^Wife — ^you are not the woman to 
want a scene or protestations, but — Good 
God! what have I been about!" 

Helen struggled hard; she conquered 
the impulse to kiss him and ciy on 
his breast: she was rather afraid of him 
still, and so humbled, poor child, by his 
indifference, that she dared not strain his 
love by the "scene" he deprecated. 
She only covered her face with her 
hands, and faltered that she was "so 
very happy!" 

"But, Helen," said he, still softly strok- 
ing her hair, "you have some deep 
wTongs to forgive: and can you believe 
in me for the future?" 

"Since I can believe in your love^** 
she said, behind her hands. 
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"And forgive those deep wrongs in the 
past?" 

"Oh, Edward!" said she, turning up 
to him the beautiful, generous face stream- 
ing with happy tears — "let bygones 
be bygones, my dear, my dear — " And 
shyly stole her tender arms about him. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

SIMPLE Susan's sentiments. 

And so, since John's illness, Edward had 
done as much of John's work, in con- 
junction with his own, as sufficed to 
support the two little families become 
one. He examined the MSS. and lite- 
ran- matters, which, thanks to John's 
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long habits of regular professional writing, 
were all in order and quite intelligible ; 
he wrote to those publishers and editors 
for whom John worked, explained the 
temporary inability of Mr. Drewe to 
fulfil his own engagements, but promised 
to finish all he had undertaken with 
but small delay. 

Heavy educational articles; dry treatises 
on two or three dry subjects ; reviews 
of dull books; biographical notices of un- 
interesting people; translations of slow 
German ethics, and sentimental Swiss 
piety. Such and such like Edward 
bound himself to supply, in John 
Drewe's name, and was accepted as his 
substitute. 

Nothing diflScult to an educated man, 
but horrible drudgery, real hard labour, 
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the Stone-breaking of literature. He was 
obliged to give up his professorship; it 
brought in very little money, and took up 
time that he must employ otherwise. For 
he had not only to keep John, his child, 
and servant, but, if possible, to keep John's 
literary business together for him till, if 
ever, he could resume it. More than half 
his time he drudged for John, and the 
rest he filled to overflowing with his own 
work, which was so much less distasteful 
that it appeared like relaxation by contrast. 
Yet I question if he did not feel cheer- 
fuller when "rowing hard against the 
stream" in John's heavy boat, than darting 
easily with the tide in his own skiff. And 
through it all Helen had helped him, had 
been his rapid amanuensis, his quick in- 
telligent copyer and corrector of hurried, 
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blurred manuscript; had translated, ar- 
ranged, and saved him many an hour of 
that overwork which is . the ounce-weight 

that breaks the back of many a human 

« 

camel. 

But they were very poor, work as 
they would, and more than ever Edward 
scouted the idea of accepting money help. 
None of their friends were likely to know 
their additional privations. Helen wrote, 
from her heart, in excellent spirits to her 
mother, though she had now no time for 
any but those little letters whose brevity 
had alarmed the tenderness of both mother 
and uncle. They gave up John's lodging 
at No. 3, and took an additional room for 
him at No. 30, as soon as he could be 
carried across the "Place;" and dismissed 
their own honnej to be replaced by worthy 
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PauKne, who must not be separated from 
her cher petit. 

When summer came^ they went 
to Les Etangs for fresh air^ and 
lived cheaply and cheerfully at Maison 
Dulac. Monsieur Adolphe and his house 
behaved with much kindness to "les 
Anglais," as the village called them. 
Maison Dulac took a special fancy to 
"cette chfere jeune dame," whose simple 
goodness and kindness they instinctively 
preferred to the more pretentious sanc- 
tity of their former acquaintance, Mrs. 
Drewe. 

Towards the end of the summer, they 
gave up to "les Anglais," for a trifling 
consideration, the pavilion at the garden's end, 
consisting of two rooms, which served them 
for study and sitting-room. Very poor they 
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were, but young, loving, light-hearted, and 
right-minded, and bore their poverty gal- 
lantly. You have seen how the fastidious 
Mr. Hartley found laughing matter in his 
threadbareness that was patent to the 
village tailor. Yes, very happy they were, 
when John had begun rapidly to mend; 
and, above all, when once he had sub- 
mitted to be worked for till he was well. 
For then they both felt that he not only 
forgave Edward, but loved him. 

When John got better, he had taken cour- 
age, and read that famous, fatal letter once 
more. And when he had got over the 
fresh shock of the re-reading, he was 
probably wiser, if sadder, for realising the 
worthlessness of the woman who had de- 
serted her child and him; and found it all 
the easier to give Edward no more than 
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his due share 'of blame. The letter was 
not so very long that I cannot find room 
for it here. Thus it ran: 

««No. S, Sunday, March — 
"Dearest Friend, 

"Cousin William is just 
gone, and I hasten to tell yon how miser- 
able I have been all day. I am sure I 
am very mnch to be pitied, living in fear 
of an ill-tempered, jealons savage of a hus- 
band, who would kill me if he suspected 
that I cared for you: and Cousin William 
so cross to me about you, and you looking 
so cruel about Cousin William! And I 
am sure I have done nothing but what 
was ver}*' natural* I think it best, 
dearest friend, to own that I was en- 
gaged to Cousin William when I married 
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John. I found we were to live in the 
same house with Uncle Pidgely, and I 
could not bear that. He was in bad 
health, and I was to nurse him, and he 
was besides so very vulgar in his manners. 
I naturally thought I could be happier 
with John, who deceived me. He pre- 
tended that he was sure to make a good 
income, fancying himself so very clever! 
but he has always been miserably poor, 
and I don't believe he can write anything 
people care to read. He is nothing but 
a great stupid, round-backed book-worm. 
My marriage has been quite a sacrifice, I 
am sure; and of course when I made 
Cousin William understand that, he pitied 
me, though naturally hurt at first. And 
of course I have been very glad to see 
him when he came through Blancheville, 
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for he was always very fond of me, and 
has been very kind since he knew how 
nnhappy I am in my uncongenial mar- 
riage. And now you learn the real truth, 
I am sure you will be quite satisfied 
about Cousin William; for you know, 
dearest friend, that I really care for no 
one but you, and even Cousin William is 
nothing to me in comparison. And now 
you know all I have suffered from your 
groundless jealousy and unkindness, I hope 
you will never again doubt your poor, poor 

" Madonna." 

It is possible that the idea of being 
associated with Mr. William Pidgely in 
the tender task of solacing Madonna's exist- 
ence, and of relieving the tedium of her "un- 
congenial" lot, during the absence of that 
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pious bagman, helped Mr. Hartley a good 
deal in his renunciation of the self-sacri^ 
ficed charmer. Moreover, this edifying 
epistle told him the " real truth " more 
plainly than its fair writer had contem- 
plated, and warned Edward that they had 
certainly arrived at the treacherous green 
bog which is sure sooner or later to end 
these love -rambles out of the marriage 
highway. He would have drawn back, 
even if hearty remorse and grief had not 
brought him to that full stop, and resolute 
wheel round, which, by God's help, was 
to alter for ever the downward-tending 
course of his life. On the night he read 
that letter, he wrote six lines to Mrs. 
Drewe, which, handed to her by Pauline 
when she woke from her refreshing nap 
on the sofa, probably decided her plan of 
VOL. in. U 
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departure in the morning. A plan she put 
into execution, without even kissing her 
child in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



HEARTSEASE. 



Mb. Ashton came slowly down the steep 
lane which led from the little station of 
Les ifetangs into the village. It was a 
delicate September moroing; the high green 
banks on either hand, and the feathery 
trees that topped them^ were dappled with 

u2 
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tender trembling sanshine. There had been 
heavy rain in the night, and the air 
was sweet with the rich smell of 
damp earth and vegetation. A bird was 
chirruping here and there, and the clear 
ring of the blacksmith's music helped the 
cheerfulness of time and scene; but Ashton 
walked very slowly and sadly down the lane, 
to that long looked-f or meeting which was to 
have been so joyful. For, alas! that meet- 
ing seemed quite spoiled, and the joy turned 
to mourning. 

He had left the body of his murdered 
friend at Calais, and had come to Les 
Etangs as Robert Hartley's executor, to meet 
Edward the heir, no less than to embrace 
his own adopted Helen. Nearly the first 
house in the village was Maison Dulac. As 
he looked up and read the board with the 
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name, and then, going on a step, saw the 
queer old weather-beaten picture of a cook 
among his casseroles, on the house-wall, a 
sturdy Flemish bonne came out with a little 
boy. 

To his inquiry, she replied, 

"Certainly are the English here. Will mon- 
sieur please to accompany me there — below?" 
and she turned back through the house, and 
led the way across the paved courtyard to 
the garden. In the garden, in the hop- 
arbour, there was a group at breakfast, 
which I need hardly describe; and to which 
the rough and ready Pauline thus abruptly 
presented Ashton — 

"Voila Monsieur le parent de Ma- 
dame." 

Nor need I describe that meeting, and 
its bewildering agitations of joy and horror. 
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It was presently arranged that Ash- 
ton and Edward should start for 
Calais that evening, in order to accom- 
pany the remains of poor Robert, which 
were to be laid in his dear native earth. 
Not in the family vatdt, but in a 
favourite spot of his, which singularly 
enough he had pointed out to Ashton, as 
they strolled about the little churchyard of 
Hartleybridge on the Sunday he had spent 
at the Hall. 

And long before Ashton left Les !^tangs 
that evening, his heart was at least the 
lighter of all anxiety concerning the married 
happiness of "our girl." He could hardly 
comprehend how or why any of them had 
ever doubted it; and had no patience with 
himself for having cherished an unjust pre- 
judice against this noble young man— -chiefly 
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because he had not thoroughly approved of 
the shape of his head at ten years 
old. 

Edward was to return from England as 
soon as he had buried poor uncle Kobert, 
to fetch "his family," as he simply ex- 
pressed it; and meanwhile Helen was to 
make all ready to accompany him back to 
Hartley Hall, at last and indeed to be 
their life's home. There was no talk 
about these arrangements from which John 
Drewe was excluded. Edward and Helen 
several times observed that he would soon 
be well now in his native air — ^his accom- 
panying them was not even made a question 
of. And the poor gaunt convalescent 
smiled affectionately, with nervous tears in 
his eyes, acquiescing in all their plans, and 
taking their love and care of him as a 
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sick brother might. And the noble simplicity 
with which he received, touched Ashton no 
less than that with which Edward bestowed 
his fraternal devotion. 

Before long Ashton knew the worst that 
could be told of the young man's past 
life, from himself. They sat one after- 
noon on the bench in that summer- 
house of the cliff, overlooking the lake, 
and the Hartley prize view. The 
young master of Hartley Hall remem- 
bered that June evening he had won his 
wife there: his heart ^went sorrowing back 
through all the faultful past ;' and moved 
by some impulse such as stirred the Ancient 
Mariner, he opened the blotted pages he 
had closed, and word by word courageously 
read his own story to Ashton. 

He felt much the better for it; and 
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more comfortable in the continued esteem 
and regard of one who really knew, now, the 
man he gave them to. 

"Now you know that I am nothing but 
a poor reforming reprobate," said he ; " put- 
ting my shoulder to the wheel of my life, 
and heaving it out of the mud, by God's 
help." 



When I inquired recently what were the 
latest tidings of the chief personages of this 
little drame en famille, I was told, first. 

That Datchet was brought to England, 
charged with several crimes committed 
here, tried, and hanged. He had been 
skulking about different foreign ports all 
those nineteen years, earning his bread 
perhaps honestly, but living on penny- 
worths of bread to enormous quantities 
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of Geneva — ^which diet probably fed the 
native ferocity and monomaniacal vindic- 
.tiveness of the man. He had been only 
a few days working on Calais pier 
when Robert Hartley landed there! 

That Colonel Danhaye was still alive, 
and tolerably likely to live, but that 
he had sent for his Will, which he had 
made soon after his daughter went to 
live with him again, and, in compliance 
with her entreaty, had added a codicD, 
which greatly concerns his attached sister, 
whose name does not occur in the body 
of the document. 

That Simple Susan is residing in 
Bome with her protectress, and that the 
charming dame de compagnie has become 
the tutelary saint (on earth) of an eminent 
Cardinal there. 
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That the Eeverend Peter Drewe was 
greatly shocked and astonished by the 
bestowal of the Vineyard of Ooniscombe 
on a clerical cousin of his flaxen-headed 
daughter-in-law, as soon as the consump- 
tive rector, who lingered two or three 
years, expired. His irritation and dis- 
pleasure were not at all mitigated by 
her assurance that the new clergyman 
was a worthy young man with four 
young children, who had always looked 
forward to Ooniscombe as the earthly 
haven where he would come. Nor by the 
polite intimation, which shortly followed, 
that Ooniscombe was about to be vacated 
by the family, and undergo extensive re- 
pairs; especially as no invitation to ac- 
company the family to Nettlefold House 
followed this news. The Eeverend Peter 
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went to Bath, very much disgusted, and, 
taking a small apartment there, has finally 
attached himself to three tolerably rich 
old ladies, who supply him with very nice 
dinners and fairish port, on the tacit 
understanding that he is always available 
for their sixpenny whist. 

That John Drewe got rapidly well, as 
was predicted, in his native air, and his 
brother and sister-in-law, hearing of his 
domestication at Hartley Hall, and either 
influenced by that circumstance, or by 
shame, or pride, or tardy remorse, or 
because he did not any longer want rich 
friends, at last made overtures of family 
affection, which resulted in a visit from 
(reluctant) John at Nettlefold House. 
And, among his friends, John has got 
a good Consulship at a pleasant foreign 
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port : and his brain estate, no longer 
leased to the rich farmers of literature, 
seems likely to ripen harvests for his own 
bams. 

That Montague Ashton is building a 
big Bungalow in the west-country, be- 
tween Hartley Hall and the sea; and, 
till it is built, is mostly at the Hall, 
where he finds the active and popular 
young Squire, his nephew-in-law, the most 
congenial and sympathising recipient of 
the crotchety talk his soul loves, that 
he ever had in his life. 

And that there has lately been a joyful 
christening, in his parish church, of a 
Robert Hartley of Hartley Hall, next in 
succession : and that on the same sunmier 
Sunday our Helen sat down, with her 
little Christian in her arms, by a grave 
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that is a garden, in the pleasant shadj 
churchyard — gathered a litde nosegay of 
those darkest heartsease that some people 
call Black Princes, put them in her 
baby's hat, and told him it was poor 
Uncle Robert's christening gift. • 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the National Scotch Church, London. lUastrated hj his Jour- 

VAli AKD COBBBSPOMDENOB. By MrS. OlIPHANT. SeOOND EdITION, 

Bbyisbd. 2 vols. Syo, with Portrait. 308. 

** We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irying's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth :— ' I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.* A character such as this is deserving of 
•tudy, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has und^taken the work, and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. Tbo 
book is a good book on a most interesting them&" — Timet, 

** Mrs. 01iphant*s * Life of Edward Irving * supplies a long-fblt desideratum. It is 
(x^ious, earnest, and eloquent, carrying the reader along, wiUi something of Uie same 
excited admiration and pathetic sensibili^ with which it is written. On every page 
there is the impress of a large and masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and 
poetic skill of portraiture. Irving as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, 
but exhibited with many broad, powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong 
impression." — Edintmryh Review. 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautifUl and pathetic narrative; Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will dose without 
r^pret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * * * The joiunal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just appre- 
ciation of his noble and simple character." — BlacktoooWs Magatine. 

** A truly interesting and moKt affecting memoir. lrving*s life ought to have a 
niche in every gallery of religious biography There are tew lives that will be fuller 
of instruction, interest, and consolation."— iSoitirctoy Bttiew. 

** We can allot lira. Oliphant no higher eulogy than that her work is worthy of him 
whom it commemorates. She has contributed to our literature a work that will rank 
among the best of biographies, one that may be placed by the side of Hannahs 'Life 
of Chalmers,* and Stanley's * Life of Arnold.' "— i'orMaiMi. 

HISTOEY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Bawson Gabdinbb, late Stu- 
dent of Christcharch. 2 yoIs. 8vo. 30s. 
** We thank Mr. Gardiner much for his able, intelligent, and interesting book. We 
will not do him the iqjustice to say it is the best history of the period which it covers : 
it is the only history."— /SjMcforfor. 

" Mr. Gardiner's history is a very good on& It is both fuU and fidr, planned and 
written in a manly spirit, and with diligent use of the materials within reach." — Reader, 

THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY op HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. Fbeeb. 2 vols., with Portraits. 21s. 

**The best and most comprehensive work on the reign of Henry IV. available to 
English readers. The Ck)urt History of Henry's Glorious Eeign can hardly be more 
oompletdy told than Miss Freer has told it" — Examiner. 

" This certainly is not the least \ aluable amongst Miss Freer's works ; for there has 
never before been any narrative of the reign of Hennr IV. of France so trustworthy, or 
so fuU crif feet and infoirmation in every particular. The historical treasures which for 
a long period have been buried in the i^rench archives had never been consulted by 
any previous writer; and for no one, perhaps, of her works has Miss FrceE toKja^ 
greater resources of value than for these conciudiin^ 'Ho\MTnei& oi ^(^Ckft Xi^^ c& >&Kscrs^^^ « ^ 
Tbey wUl be accepted as invaluable contributiona Va \v\« ors > «sA^V^ ^NaMoia.Xtfa.'W'- m 
putation tu one of the most trustworthy oi moderii Y>!^\«tvKQ&.'' — Mt««*q«T. ^ 
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THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TUENER, E.A., from 

Orifpnal Letters and Papers famished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thobnbubt. 2 toIs. 8yo. 
with Portraits and other Illastrations, SOs. 
**Bfr. Thombury has had every possible advantage for the accomplishment of tfaif 
biography— a personal acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Ifr. Rusldn, and th« 
ready assistance of all Turner's firiends. Of the immense mass of materials brooj^t 
together Bfr. Thombury has made skilflil use, and constructed an honest memorial of 
the great painter. He has done his part aUy. The artist win refer to these volumca 
for authentic information r^;arding the great modem master and his works, and the stu- 
dent of life and manners wiU find in them a rich store of entertainment"— Z>a<I|y Newi. 
"Mr. Thombury's work must not only be considered as the very best that be hat 
written, but as a valuable addition to our artistic biography. To the parafesriflnal 
student it will be especially interesting." — Spectator, 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the 

Narratiye of a Yacht Voyage Bound Vancouver's Island. By 

Captain C. £. Barrett Lbnnard. 1 yoI. 8vo. 
**Amost valuable accession to our Colonial literatura Captain Lennard ^[ives a 
vast amount of information respecting the two colonies, of that kind iriiich an intend- 
ing emigrant would be most glad to receive.*'— Z>a% New$, 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNOER. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
William Bernard Mao Cabb. 1 voL 8yo, 15s. 
** This volume is the most important contribution to the Roman question, and will 
kmg remain the greatest authority upon it To theologians, the masterly review of all 
the existing churches and sects, as th^ bear upon the spiritual power, must be of im- 
measurable value. The history of the temporal power is fhll of mterest**— AlAsiMnMi. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Hknrt F. Chorlbt. 2 vols., with Portraits, 2l8. 
** Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminiscences of some thirty 
years* experience No one singer of merit, or pretension to it, no distinguished 
composer of the period, is without his or her portrait.**— ^(AMMntm. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Charles Johh Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 toL, 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 2 Is. bound. 
** Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-told adventnres, its ridi flmd of 

information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readem The 

interest of his story never flags for a moment" — Athenaeum, 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.O.&y 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 870., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanaoh, author of "Nathalie," '* Ad^le," &c 2 vols., 21i. 
'* Miss Kavanagh*s hook is a very good on& It wiU obtain not only a popular fuaoHi, 
bnt also a pennanent place in the mxaxj:'-^Exmnintr, 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Frbi>- 

rika Bremer. Translated by Mart Howitt. 2 vols., 218. 
''A good specimen of what traveUshouUbe--inttiligent,imafEbcfeed, and givii«enet 
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LoDoB 8 Pbbraob and Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthoritj on all questions respecting the familj 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, nrom the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being htpt conetantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing reers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beau^ of 
its typography and bindmg, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Mobility. 
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Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 
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members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second TItl « of 
Peers, nsnally borne by their E.dcit 
Son& 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters sf 
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their Husbands* Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
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a Baronet or Knight, Honoorabla Lady 

Mottoes alphabetical^ arranged and trana> 



" Lodge's Peerage must simersede all other works of the kind, toot two reasons: ifarst it is 
on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, the most useftil, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— A/jectalor. 

" A woric which corrects aU ecxon of former works. It is a most urfaVva3ci»»««»r— T^«ft»» 
*' As perfect a Peerage as we are ever Ukdy to we p\i\>\^«^''~H«r«ML 
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Uhistnted by Millais, Eolmajk Humt, Lbbob, Birkbt Fostbb, Jobx Qilbut, 
TnonB., Ac., elegantly printed and bound, price 6a., 
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OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 

^ The flnt Tolame of Measra. Hunt and BUckett's Standard Library of Cheap Edl- 
tiona of Popular Modem Works forms a very good beginning to what will doubtleaa be 
a wwr sacceaaftd nndert«king. ' Natnre and Homan Nature* is one of the best of Sara 
Slick- a witty and humorous productiona, and well entitled to the large circulation which 
it cannot fidl to attain in its present convenient and- cheap shape. The volume com- 
bines with the great recommendations of a clear bold type and good paper, the leasei^ 
but still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.** — FosL 

VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very faiteresting work. It is designed to trace the career 
tnm boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and It abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paas 
flreely flrom hand to hand, as a gift-book in many households.** — Bxammer, 

VOL. m.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BT BLIOT WABBUBTON. 
"Independent of if s value as an original narrative, and Its useftil and interesting 
information, this work is remarluble for its reverent and serious spirit**— (Jiforfar^r 
lUHtm, 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh*s best imaginative effort. Its manner is gradooa and 
attractive. Its matter is good.'*— /KAeiueum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "jOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
** A book of sound counsel It is one of the m^^st sensible works of its kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical**— -foramtfMr. 

VOL. VI.-ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET MAITLAMD." 

** * Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and deUght by 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery.**— Poc^. 

VOL. Vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 

AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

**The best of all Judge Halibnrton*s admirable works. It is one of the pleaaanteat 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend iV— standard. 

VOL Vin.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigna**— ^<A«iMmM. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *'J0BN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In ' A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good sutiJect, and she has produced 
a work of strong effect** — Athenotum, 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

**A delightflil book; that will be welcome to all readers, and most wdoome to 
those who have a love for the best kinds of reading.**— ^xomtiMr. 

VOL. XL— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating story to read this work kfc 
tbanaelreM. They will find it well worth their while.**— ^(tounHik 
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VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

**Thi8 work is redolent of the hearty flin and strong sense of onr old Mend 
'Sam Slick.* Every page is alive with firesh sketches of character, droll, quaint, raoj 
sayings, good-humotu^ practical Jokes, and capitally told anecdot-es.**— CAroiuelf. 

VOL. Xni.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WABBURTON. 

**Thi8 last production, from the pen of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross,* 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*'— ^6e. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BBSNABD BUBKB. 
**It were imposrible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interett- 
ing book, It ought to he found on every drawing-room table."— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF '*MR8. MARGARET MAITLAND.'' 

** Scottish life and character are here delineated with true artistic skiU.'*~£f«raUL 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton's work is interesting, and ftill of in8tructton.**~7%« Timet, 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, health- 
ftd sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiftu work *Johii 
Hali&x,' among the English daasics, are everywhere dispUiyed.'*— (7Afio»tc/& 

VOL. XVm.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the Ufe of Jeanne 
d*Albi et, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.*'— /\m<. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF *' MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.*' 

** If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John HaUfluc,* 
and ' The Caxtons.* *'— Herald, 

VOL. XX.- THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW* 

**A work of shigular interest, which can never feiil to charm. The present cheap 
and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Ba,wa."~-IUugtrated News, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULLA KAVANAGH. 

** Adble is the best work we have had by Miss ELavanagh ; it is a charming story. 
The interest kindled in the first chapter bums brightly to the cloae.'*—Athe$ueum, 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished authoT.'—Saturdajf Refriew, 

VOL. XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" A good novel. The most interesting of the author's productiona*'— JtftMustifii. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. O. JBAFFRBSON ESQ. 

'* A delightfhl book.** — Athenceum. * A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— Zonoet 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

'* We advise aU who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
Mndy.**— ilMMknun. 
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LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

8 YoU, (In May.) 

HEART AND CROSS. By the Author of "Mar- 
garet Maitland." 1 toL 

LIVE IT DOWN. By J. 0. Jeatfrbson, Author 

of " Olive Blake's Good Work," &c. Second Edition. 3 v. 

**This stonr will satitfy moft readcn; it is foil, widl oonaidered, and well wosked 

oat The plot ia broad, and the interest goes on increasing to the last page It is by 

fiur the best work of fiction Mr. Jeaffik?eson has yet written. The episode of little Fan, 

the physician's daughter, may take its place beside Little Dombey for its pathos."— 



TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thornburt. 3 v. 

** This story is interesting. Mr. Thombury has skill in writing pictures ; there is 
scarcely a page in which some stirring scene is not thrown into a clear, wdl-defined 
shape, set iorth in well-chosen words.**— ^MsiMeiifiL 

CECIL BEAUMONT. By The Hon. C. Stuaet 

Sayils. 8 vols. (In May.) 

MISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author of 

"John Halifax, Gentleman." 2 yoIs. 

^ A good, wholesome book, graoeftilly written, and as pleasant to lead as it if in^ 
structive.** — Ahmoeutn. 

"The first of these TOhimes is as good as * John Halifiuc,* and written with the mum 
true-hearted earnestness. The i^irit of the whole book is excellent"— fxamiMr. 

St. OLAVE'S. 3 vols. Printed on toned paper. 

**This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as some experience and knowledge of the world. St Oisre's is the work of an 
artist. The whole book is worth reading.**— iKAcn^vum. 

** A good noyeL It is written with unflagging ability, and is as even as it is eleven 
The author has determined to do nothing short of the bert, and has succeeded.— ^i^sst 

THE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 

8 vols. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George MaoDonaij>, 

M.A. Amhor of* Within and Without,*' **Pbanta8te8/'&e. SyoU. 
'* There are many beautifiil passages and descriptiooB in this book.**— ^AMakenm. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of « The 

Morals of May Fair/' &c. 8 yoIs. 
** A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the anthor*s former worka.**—/Vi<L 

EVELINE. By the Author of "Forest Keep.'' 3 vols. 

. ** This story is certain to prove a great success.** — Literarf Timei. 

BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 

" A highly interesting story.'*— 06»«rwr. 

A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton Cook, Author 

of **Paul Foster's Daughter." 8 vols. 

SLAVES OF THE RING; or, Before and After. 

Bv the Author of ^ Grandmother's Money," &c 8 vols. 

OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of ^'High 
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